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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE INDIVIDUALISM OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


LTHOUGH Mill’s fame as a thinker rests largely upon his 
work as a logician, his chief interest was in the application 

of principles to practical affairs. Like so many philosophers be- 
fore him, he was driven by the desire to discover a rational basis 
for human conduct and human institutions; he was at heart a 
reformer, and his aim pointed to the improvement of mankind. 
It was the practical motive that turned him to a searching examina- 
tion of “ the principles of evidence” and “ the methods of scientific 


investigation.” The remarkable success achieved in the applica- ° 


tions of the natural sciences (physics, chemistry, physiology) con- 
vinced him that the adaptation of their methods to the human field, 
in the so-called “ moral sciences,” the sciences that relate to man, 
would help to “remove the blot on the face of science.” At the 
end of his chapter on the “ Historical Method” he gives expression 
to his faith in the efficacy of the scientific method as the means of 
reaching Truth in the social sciences: “ By its aid,” he declares, 
“we may hereafter succeed not only in looking far forward into 
the future history of the human race, but in determining what 
artificial means may be used, and to what extent, to accelerate the 
natural progress in so far as it is beneficial; to compensate for 
what may be its inherent inconveniences or disadvantages; and to 
guard against the dangers or accidents to which our species is 
exposed from the necessary incidents of its progression. Such 
practical instruction, founded on the highest branch of speculative 
sociology [the philosophy of history], will form the noblest and 
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most beneficial portion of the Political Art.”* Since the develop- 
ment of appropriate methods had brought great benefit to the race 
on the material side, why should not a similar scientific study of 
man and society lead to equally happy results? Guided by these 
thoughts Mill wrote his Logéc, the last and most important book 
of which, for his purposes, was the one on the “Logic of the 
Moral Sciences.” The rest of his days he devoted to the attempt 
to apply the results obtained in his methodology to the whole 
domain of the Geisteswtssenschaften, as a glance at the titles of 
his works will show. 

It was his conception of the natural-scientific method that sup- 
plied him with a logical foundation for his theories in this field. 
It is true, most of these theories he had inherited from his father, 
James Mill, and from his father’s friend, Jeremy Bentham, both 
of whom belonged to the English school of empiricists rooted in 
the soil cultivated by Locke and Hume. He also drew nourish- 
ment, or at least inspiration, from French Positivism, which like- 
wise harked back to that type of thought. We cannot, therefore, 
say that his conceptions of psychology and the social sciences were 
the direct outcome of his logical studies—these, perhaps, furnished 
him the water to pour on his mill—but the latter undoubtedly 
strengthened his belief in their scientific value. The individualist 
doctrine, for example, was an old English possession, and had 
become the political creed of the new republic across the sea; and 
it had helped to bring about the overthrow of the old regime on 
the other side of the Channel. The application of the scientific 
method, however, prevented Mill from consistently developing this 
teaching, from broadening and deepening it, as only a man of his 
penetrating vision and hospitable mind could have developed it. 
And yet, owing to his intellectual candor and his eye for facts, he 
himself supplies us with rich material for the reconstruction of 
his theory. We have always to distinguish between the Mill who 
was the son of his father and Mill the thinker. His work on 
Utilitarianism, for example, though Benthamite in its origin, makes 
sO many concessions to the opposing school of perfectionism as 
almost to lose its hedonistic character. Mill’s very inconsistencies, 


1 Logic, Book VI, Ch. X, § 8. 
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however, are instructive because they help us to remodel his 
thought. 

It is for such reasons, in my opinion, that the study of Mill’s 
writings, tantalizing though it may often be, is yet so stimulating 
and fruitful. It is therefore well worth the trouble to examine 
the foundations upon which his individualism rests, and to note 
the phases of his philosophy which seem to be out of harmony 
with it, and which so often point to new roads. Such a study 
will, I believe, prove of value, for in spite of all the emphasis 
which has been laid in recent years upon ‘socialization,’ and the 
progress which has been made in the development of our own law, 
for example, away from that nineteenth-century individualism, 
whose greatest literary apostle John Stuart Mill was, our age is 
still strongly individualistic. We are still living in the sign of the 
modern spirit of revolt against restraint which became alive in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, and which has expressed itself 
so forcibly ever since, in almost every sphere of human activity: 
in religion, morals, economics, law, art, politics, and the rest. It 
is still flourishing in our homes and in our educational systems, 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, all the official standardization 
and ‘ uniformication’ that is going on; and if I see aright it does 
not seem to have burnt itself out in the hearts of the younger 
generation. This new generation would find much to attract it in 
Mill’s individualism; indeed, his little volume on Liberty might 
well become its Bible if it should ever feel the need of any work 
of edification at all. Such a study may help us, perhaps, to strike 
the proper balance between the individual and society. For there 
is something of lasting value in the individualistic doctrine; and 
‘oversocialization’ is no less to be dreaded than individualistic 
anarchism. All the individualist philosophies of the nineteenth 
century had a social end in view: all aimed at the improvement of 
mankind, the creation of better men, or of a better species, or of 
great personalities. Even socialism is an intensely individualistic 
doctrine, in the sense that it seeks, through its economic reform 
and by restraint of the individualist competition, to enable every 
human individual to live a truly human life. All these systems 
agree in the desire to free the individual from thraldom; they 
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differ as to the ways and means of bringing him into the promised 
land. There is something in the teaching of all of them, even in 
Nietzsche’s aristocratic individualism, that is worth considering 
and worth preserving. 

Mill’s chief interest lies in the study of human nature, in man’s 
mind and its expression in society, in what he calls the moral 
sciences. He applies to this field the method of science, of physics 
in particular, which in its development had become a deductive 
science. It is not to be wondered at that starting out with such a 
methodology he reached an abstract, atomic, mechanical, deter- 
ministic conception of the human mind, the human individual, 
human society, and human history. Like the atom in physics man 
is, for him, a metaphysical individual, acting uniformly, obedient 
to the laws of his own nature; for without uniformity of action, 
laws, causes, there can be no science. The fundamental laws of 
the mind are the laws of association, the laws according to which 
ideas, atomic elements of mind, regularly arrange themselves in an 
order, just as the planets and the physical atoms arrange them- 
selves according to the laws of motion; and by means of these 
psychological laws all of man’s thoughts, feelings, desires, de- 
cisions, and his entire character must be explained: the origin of 
conscience, the feelings of approval and disapproval, the sense of 
duty, the love of virtue for its own sake, the feeling of sympathy, 
all are the results of a kind of mental chemistry. Psychology is 
simply ‘intellectual physics,’ as Mill himself dubbed it in the 
Introduction to his father’s Analysis of the Human Mind. What- 
ever qualities man develops in the course of his life-time are to be 
accounted for by these laws, operating in connection with the 
environment. The greatest desideratum of the moral sciences is 
the science of character. Ethology, which, based upon the associ- 
ationist psychology, will tell us how man, as individual, would tend 
to think, feel, and act under given conditions; such a science is 
possible since the individual is the product of psychological and 
ethological laws, the latter of which are still to be determined. 

It is this kind of atomic individual that Mill places in society 
alongside other fundamentally similar individuals. The relation- 
ship of these units he conceives, in the main, in the same abstract 
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mechanical way in which he conceives the human mind. The indi- 
vidual as such is the same metaphysical individual whether in or 
out of society. Every atom counts for one, none for more than 
one. 

“ The laws of the phenomena of society are, and can be, nothing 
but the laws of the actions and passions of human beings united 
together in the social state. Men, however, in a state of society, 
are still men; their actions and passions are obedient to the laws 
of individual human nature. Men are not, when brought together, 
converted into another kind of substance, with different properties ; 
as hydrogen and oxygen are different from water, or as hydrogen, 
oxygen, carbon, and azote are different from nerves, muscles, and 
tendons. Human beings in society have no properties, but those 
which are derived from, and may be resolved into, the laws of the 
nature of the individual man. In social phenomena the Composi- 
tion of Causes is the universal law.”’? 

Upon this metaphysical individualism, as we may call it, Mill 
bases his social science. “ All phenomena of society are phenom- 
ena of human nature, generated by the action of outward circum- 
stances upon masses of human beings; and if, therefore, the phe- 
nomena of human thought, feeling, and action are subject to fixed 
laws, the phenomena of society cannot but conform to fixed laws, 
the consequence of the preceding.”* Whatever influence any 
cause exercises upon the social phenomena, it exercises through 
the psychological and ethological laws of the individual. 

We have here a picture of society analogous to that of the 
material body as conceived by the physicist: a causal system of 
elements, acting according to law. It is true, the human being is 
not a mere passive element to be acted upon—he has his own 
nature, which is to be reckoned with—but so also has the atom. 
“The circumstances in which mankind are placed, operating ac- 
cording to their own laws and to the laws of human nature, form 
the characters of the human beings ; but the human beings, in their 
turn, mould and shape the circumstances for themselves and for 


1 Logic, Bk. VI, Ch. VII, § 1. See also pp. 644 f., American edition. 
2Ibid., Bk. VI, Ch. VI, § 2. See also Ch. IX, p. 620. 
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those who come after them.”* The characters of the human be- 
ings, however—it must not be forgotten—are determined by the 
psychological and ethological laws of the individuals composing 
society. Still, these laws are the laws of man’s own being; they 
are not foisted upon him from without. Equipped with the psy- 
chological laws of association, he enters the world; and in inter- 
action with that world his character is formed; and by means of 
this he moulds and shapes the circumstances for himself. There 
is also such a thing as national character, and there ought to be 
such a science as Political Ethology, or “the theory of the causes 
which determine the type of character belonging to a people or to 
an age.” The laws of the national (or collective) character are 
by far the most important class of sociological laws ; but these, too, 
are merely derivatives of the laws of individual psychology and 
ethology ; it is because the phenomena of human thought, feeling, 
and action are subject to fixed law that the phenomena of society 
are so fixed.* 

The stress which Mill laid upon the individual not only saved 
him from the environmental determinism taught by some modern 
sociologists, but made impossible the mystical notion of a social 
soul or a spirit of humanity floating over and above the individual 
souls. There was no place in his philosophy for anything but flesh 
and blood individuals, or, rather, the psychological skeleton or 
frame-work of such beings. Moreover, he exercised great caution 
with regard to the conception of society as an organism; he did 
make use of the analogy of the organism, but generally in quite a 
mechanical way, in his doctrine of the consensus, a term which he 
borrowed from the physiological science of his day. “There is 
no social phenomenon,” he tells us, “which is not more or less 
influenced by every other part of the condition of the same society, 
and therefore by every cause which is influencing every other of 
the contemporaneous social phenomena.”* Again, in discussing 
the causes which determine the general social circumstances them- 
selves (intellectual and moral culture, industry, occupations, com- 

1 Op. cit., Bk. VI, Ch. X, § 3. 


2 Ibid., Bk. VI, Ch. VI, § 2. 
8 [bid., Bk. VI, Ch, IX, § 2. 
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mon beliefs, tastes, government, etc.), he speaks of the natural 
correlation of these elements: uniformities of coexistence existing 
between these states of the various social phenomena; indeed, this 
follows necessarily from the fact that every one of them influences 
every other. And he goes on to say that “states of society are 
like different constitutions or different ages in the physical frame; 
they are conditions not of one or a few organs or functions, but 
of the whole organism.”* Here we do seem to get an organic 
conception, as also in the statement that “the consensus is so com- 
plete (especially in modern history) that, in the filiation of one 
generation and another, ét ¢s the whole which produces the whole, 
rather than any part a part.”* But the analogy of the organism 
is of no use to us here if the organism is conceived as a mech- 
anism; and so it must be conceived if we accept Mill’s view that 
“however complex the [social] phenomena, all their sequences and 
coexistences result from the laws of the separate elements.” * 

We never reach a genuine organic conception of society in Mill’s 
account. Although there are phases in his thought which suggest 
such a view, he resolves it into his mechanistic, deterministic, 
causal scheme. He observes the interrelationships existing be- 
tween the different states of society, but he does not bind them 
together into a unity: each is taken separately, by itself, in a cause- 
and-effect relation, and the causes are added up in accordance with 
his physical method of the composition of causes. Ultimately, 
everything is reduced to the laws of the human mind; and in this 
mind he could have found a principle of unity which might have 
helped him. But his working conception of mind did not do him 
any good; his mind is only known to itself phenomenally, “as the 
series of its feelings or consciousnesses.” It is true, he frankly 
acknowledged the existence of something else : “ the inexplicable tie 
or law, the organic union which connects the present consciousness 
with the past one, of which it reminds me, is as near as I think we 
get to a particular conception of self. That there is something 
real in this tie, real as the sensations themselves, and not a mere 

1 Ibid., Bk. VI, Ch. X, § 2. 


2 Ibid., Bk. VI, Ch. X, § 6. 
8 Ibid., Bk, VI, Ch. IX, § 1. 
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product of the laws of thought, without any fact corresponding to 
it, I hold to be indubitable.”* But he could not understand this 
organic union: it was inexplicable to him because he could not 
handle it with his method; after breaking up the mind into bits, 
he could not put his finger on the ego, or find it in the series of 
ideas; and so he could make no use of it, just as he could make 
no use of an organic conception of society. 
“Wer will was Lebendiges erkennen und beschreiben, 

Sucht erst den Geist heraus zu treiben, 

Dann hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band. 


Encheiresin naturae nennt’s die Chemie, 
Spottet ihrer selbst und weiss nicht wie.” 


The tantalizing feature of Mill’s writings seems to me to be that 
he does not follow his own inspired leads. There are other in- 
stances of this failing besides those already touched upon. In 
discussing the requisites of a social union, he introduces elements 
which suggest a less individualistic conception of society than the 
one already described. One of these requisites is a system of 
education, “the ingredient of which was restraining discipline, 
subordinating personal impulses and aims to what were considered 
the ends of society.” Here we have a fruitful thought, which, 
however, is weakened by the remark that “when strictness of 
restraining influence was relaxed, the natural tendency of mankind 
to anarchy re-asserted itself.” The second condition of social 
union is the feeling of allegiance or loyalty: its essence is always 
the same; that there be in the constitution of the state something 
which is settled, permanent, and not to be called in question, some- 
thing which by general agreement has a right to be whatever it is, 
be it a common god or gods, as protectors of the state, or persons 
or laws or ancient liberties or ordinances. Or it may attach itself 
to the principles of individual freedom and political and social 
equality, as realized in institutions which as yet exist nowhere or 
exist only in a rudimentary state.. Here, again, Mill offers us a 
principle of unity, a tie that binds, a universal, upon which he 
might, like Josiah Royce, have constructed a system of ethics and 


1 Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 262. 
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politics in which the individual transcends the limits of individual- 
ism and inherits universality. 

Then there is a third requirement: a strong and active principle 
of cohesion among members of the same community, not nationality 
in the vulgar sense of the term, but a principle of sympathy, not 
hostility ; of union, not separation. “We mean a feeling of com- 
mon interest among those who live under the same government, 
and are contained within the same natural or historical boundaries. 
We mean that one part of the community do not consider them- 
selves as foreigners with regard to another part; that they set a 
value on their connection—feel that they are one people, that their 
lot is cast together, that evil to any of their fellow-countrymen is 
evil to themselves—and do not selfishly desire to free themselves 
from their share of any common inconvenience by severing the 
connection.” * 

All these principles suggest to us an individual of a broader kind 
than the isolated, abstract unit of society with whom our author 
operates in his social science. It seems to be possible for mankind 
to overcome “the natural tendency of mankind to anarchy,” to 
become big with the universal. In the book on Utilitarianism this 
possibility becomes an actuality: there he tells us of a powerful 
natural basis of sentiment which approves of the universal-happi- 
ness-principle and which cannot be analyzed away. This basis is 
the social feelings of mankind, the desire to be in unity with our 
fellows, a feeling of unity which will be increased by the progress 
of civilization. Mill even thinks it will be possible to give to the 
service of humanity the physical power and social efficacy of a 
religion, and that the danger is not “that it should be insufficient, 
but that it should be so excessive as to interfere unduly with human 
freedom and individuality.”? It is a far way that the individual 
has travelled from his moorings in the basal laws of association 
which govern human nature, but his entire progress, according to 
Mill’s theory, has been determined by these laws, nonetheless. 
Man’s history is the story of the ascent of the anarchic human 
atom to the self-sacrificing servant of humanity; a creation of the 


1 Logic, Bk. VI, Ch. X, § s. 
2 Utilitarianism, Ch. ITI. 
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individual and social laws, of whose coming the apostle of indi- 
vidual liberty must needs be afraid. 

Still, however man may have developed the qualities which Mill 
regards as essential to social life, he now has them; and in conse- 
quence of his history, we are told, he is becoming more stabilized 
and more trustworthy as the chief factor in progress. The laws 
of association have carried him far: they have made a disciplined, 
loyal, sympathetic, social being of him; and he is now running on 
“a preappointed track.”* This deterministic conception is the 
logical consequence of Mill’s presuppositions—of his mechanical 
notion of man and mental causation. He himself seems to appreci- 
ate the unsatisfactoriness of his interpretation of man and his 
progress; at any rate, he introduces elements into his thought 
which soften his determinism, if they do not altogether destroy it. 
He finds that there is one element in the complex existence of 
social man which is preéminent over all others as the prime agent 
of the social movement : the speculative faculties of mankind, intel- 
lectual activity, the pursuit of truth. It is true, this principle holds 
a predominating place only in the lives of decidedly exceptional 
individuals ; nevertheless, it is the main determining cause of social 
progress. Without knowledge the desire for material comfort 
would not have produced our material civilization; without it the 
disuniting selfish propensities could not have been curbed. Social 
existence is possible only by disciplining these powerful propensi- 
ties, #.e., by subordinating them to a common system of opinions. 
To be effective, these opinions must exist and be believed, and 
thus the character of the propositions assented to by the intellect 
determines the moral and political community, as it determines the 
physical. And so the conclusion is drawn that the order of human 
progress will mainly depend upon the order of the progress in the 
intellectual convictions of mankind.* 

This view carries us far away from a scientific determinism. 
According to Mill’s thesis social progress is subject to invariable 
laws, but knowledge is the most effective factor in this process. 
Not only that: the ultimate cause of the progression of mankind 


1 Logic, Bk. VI, Ch. XI, § 4 
2 Ibid., Bk, VI, Ch. X, § 7. 
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is the exceptional individual, the decidedly exceptional individual— 
another factor which, it seems, cannot be harnessed into the rigid 
shafts of the deterministic system. And still another disturbing 
element enters: among the circumstances which account for the 
making of human character must be reckoned the conscious efforts 
of men. Each one of us, in every particular case, Mill tells us, 
spontaneously interprets his own experience of conduct in this 
way. Human agency has power not only over the physical agen- 
cies of nature, but still greater power over human and social facts ; 
it can convert them into instruments of its designs, bend them to 
its purposes." This escape from determinism is made easy for 
Mill by his conception of causality as uniformity or concomitance— 
a notion, by the way, which he does not always consistently follow. 
And here, too, he further weakens the case of determinism, if he 
does not abandon it entirely, by making the conscious efforts of 
exceptional individuals responsible for the impetus given to the 
evolution of the human race. “The volitions of exceptional per- 
sons or the opinions and purposes of the individuals who at some 
time compose a government may be indispensable links in the chain 
of causation.” Mill does not agree with Macaulay’s view of the 
inoperativeness of great men. “I believe that if Newton had not 
lived,” he says, “the world must have waited for the Newtonian 
philosophy until there had been another Newton, or his equivalent.” 
“Eminent men do not merely see the coming light from the hill- 
top, they mount on the hill-top and evoke it ; and if no one had ever 
ascended thither, the light, in many cases, might never have risen 
in the plain at all.” Had there been no Socrates, no Plato, no 
Aristotle, there would have been no philosophy for the next two 
thousand years, nor in all probability then; and if there had been 
no Christ, and no St. Paul, there would have been no Christianity. 
“Who can tell how profoundly the whole subsequent history of 
China may have been influenced by the individuality of Confucius ? 
and of Sparta (and hence of Greece and the world) by that of 
Lycurgus.” Here, it appears, we are at our rope’s end. We can- 
not foresee the advent of great men and great thoughts. That 
would seem to make a scientific philosophy of history a somewhat 


1 Ibid., Bk. VI, Ch. XI; see also Ch. II. 
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precarious enterprise. All that science can do here, according to 
Mill, is this: “It can trace through past history the general causes 
which had brought mankind into that preliminary state, which, 
when the right sort of great man appeared, rendered them acces- 
sible to his influence. If this state continues, experience renders 
it tolerably certain that in a longer or shorter period the great man 
will be produced,” provided the general circumstances are favorable 
to his coming—which point, also, Mill thinks, science can in some 
measure judge.*’ Nevertheless, even if this were so, no one can 
foretell the kind of impetus the great man will give to progress, 
and therefore history will always have to wait until the great man 
comes before it can go on with its work of explaining how things 
came to be just what they are. History never makes the mistake 
of predicting before the event! 

Upon the foundations which I have tried to lay bare Mill rears 
his ethical and political theories. We have seen that, for him, the 
basal element of society and of its history is the individual; and 
that in the progression of human life the unique individual plays 
the leading rdle. His metaphysical individualism easily leads to 
ethical and political individualism. Before his book On Leberty 
he sets, as his motto, a sentence taken from Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt’s treatise on The Sphere and Duties of Government: “The 
grand, leading principle towards which every argument unfolded 
in these pages directly converges is the absolute and essential im- 
portance of human development in its richest diversity.” Mill's 
equivalent for this ideal was his doctrine of Utility, “but,” he 
adds, “it must be utility in the largest sense, grounded on the 
permanent interests of man as a progressive being.”* He was 
convinced that this end could be realized only by leaving the indi- 
viduals free; and the only freedom he thought worthy of the name 
was “that of pursuing our own good in our way so long as we do 
not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede their efforts to 
obtain it.” No person should be compelled by law or even by the 
moral coercion of public opinion to do what does not appeal to his 
reason or his taste, except where his act hurts others. Mill some- 


1 Op. cit., Bk. VI, Ch. XI, § 3. 
2 Liberty, Ch, I. 
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times justifies this liberty as a good in itself, sometimes on the 
ground that man has a right in himself; but the thought most 
emphasized by him is that it is a means to human progress. With- 
out freedom of thought, tastes, and experiments in living, there 
can be no rich diversity of individuals, no unique personalities, no 
originality of mind or individuality of character, and hence no 
progress. The development of individuals is one of the essential 
ingredients of happiness and the chief ingredient of individual and 
social progress. ‘“ He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, 
choose his plan of life for him has no need of any other faculty 
than the ape-like one of imitation. He who chooses his plan for 
himself employs all his faculties.” ‘ Human nature is not a ma- 
chine to be built after a model, and set to do exactly the work 
prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and develop 
itself on all sides, according to the tendency of the inward forces 
which make it a living thing.” * 

Such liberty, Mill believed, can be best realized in a free society, 
in a democracy, because it alone would guarantee liberty. But the 
new order of society had brought with it a new evil, “the tyranny 
of the majority,” “the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feel- 
ing,” and against this tyranny Mill’s metaphysical individualism 
provided the theoretical weapon. The problem is to make the 
fitting adjustment between the independence of the individual and 
social control. How shall we justify compulsion and control, that 
is, physical force, in the form of legal penalties, and the moral 
coercion of public opinion? The answer is simple and clear. So- 
ciety has no right to interfere with that part of a person’s conduct 
that concerns only himself, and in which society, as distinguished 
from the individual, has, if any, only an indirect interest; in that 
his independence is of right absolute: he is sovereign over his own 
body and mind. Society has jurisdiction only over that part of 
human life that chiefly interests society. The principle, therefore, 
underlying just government is this: “the sole end for which man- 
kind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with 
the liberty of action of any of their number is self-protection.” 
“The only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised 


1 Liberty, Ch. III. 
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over any member of a civilized community, against his will, is to 
prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, 
is not a sufficient warrant.” * 

What, now, is the part of human life assigned to individuality, 
the sphere of action in which society is only indirectly interested ? 
There is the inward domain of consciousness, demanding liberty 
of conscience, liberty of thought and feeling; absolute freedom of 
opinion and sentiment prevails—on all subjects, practical or specu- 
lative, scientific, moral, or theological. And with the liberty to 
think the liberty of expressing and publishing opinions is insep- 
arably conjoined. Then there is the liberty of tastes and pursuits, 
doing as we like, subject to such consequences as may follow; 
without impediment from our fellows, so long as we do not harm 
them, even though they should think our conduct foolish, perverse, 
or wrong. Finally, there is the liberty of combination among indi- 
viduals, freedom to unite for any purpose, not involving harm to 
others. 

Society has jurisdiction over conduct that violates the rights of 
others; the refusal of a person to bear his equitable share of the 
labors and sacrifices of defending society or its members from 
injury, and conduct which, though not violating constituted rights, 
is hurtful to others or wanting in due consideration for their 
welfare. This latter conduct may be justly punished by opinion, 
though not by law. 

It is to be noted that Mill applies his doctrine of individualism 
only to beings in the maturity of their faculties, to personalities, 
to beings who are capable of being improved by free and equal 
discussion. He makes exceptions of children, the insane, and 
backward states of society. He considers despotism justifiable in 
the case of backward peoples provided the end be improvement. 

It is not difficult to point out the weaknesses in our author’s 
political theory. The chief fault lies in his conception of the indi- 
vidual as an abstract element in society, as occupying a sphere that 
can be sharply and precisely marked off from the whole. Society, 
in consequence, is conceived, with equal abstractness, as an entity 
external to the individuals, standing, as something more or less 


1 Op. cit., Ch. I. 
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foreign, over and against them. It is not easy, in our modern 
industrial life, to draw a line between that part of man’s conduct 
which affects only himself and that part which concerns society 
only. Harm is caused to society not only by direct acts of aggres- 
sion, but by many insidious ways of violating individual rights: by 
conditions affecting the health, safety, and morals of the people. 
The liberty enjoyed by one person or group of persons may mean 
the coercion of the other, while interference with the liberty of 
some means the deliverance of others from restraint: the inter- 
ference with the liberty of the slave-holder brought freedom to 
the slave. Leaving men free to exercise their rights, with the 
State on guard as the policeman, will not necessarily result—in- 
deed, has not resulted—in a social order in which men enjoy com- 
plete and genuine freedom. Moreover, mere negative freedom 
from restraint is at best a questionable good. To be free from 
something need not be freedom at all: the all-important question is 
what one is free for. The freedom of speech of an ignorant man 
may be no good to any one, either to himself or to society; what 
he needs is the larger positive freedom to acquire knowledge. To 
quote Ritchie: “We must know who or what is being left alone, 
on what occasions, in what places, and who it is who is leaving 
any one alone, before we can profitably discuss the good or evil of 
freedom. To give a baby its freedom on the verge of a precipice 
and to attempt to supervise every act of grown men are both foolish 
and culpable proceedings.” * 

All this Mill would undoubtedly have admitted, in spite of his 
statement that “over himself, over his own body and mind the 
individual is sovereign”; for, after all, he found the chief justi- 
fication of liberty in the happiness and progress of mankind. 
With him, as with other thinkers, freedom was not absolute; it 
was a limited freedom, as it needs must be in a social order; in 
the very nature of the case each man’s liberty must be so restricted 
as to make it possible for other men to enjoy liberty also. “ Every- 
body to count for one, nobody for more than one.” The principle 
of freedom of contract, abstractly conceived and abstractly applied, 
would result in intolerable hardship, as our own courts have de- 


1 Natural Rights, p. 138. 
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clared in subordinating this liberty to the claims of the general 
welfare. And Mill himself pointed the way to a broader and 
deeper conception of individualism—a conception which the new 
school of American jurists is emphasizing—when he recommended 
as the best criterion for the settlement of social questions the 
direct and exclusive interest of the human race. 

The refreshing thing about Mill’s thinking is that he does not 
ride his principles to death. In his Political Economy he refuses 
to follow the laissez-faire school, although his metaphysical indi- 
vidualism, consistently carried out, might have carried him in that 
direction. He does not renounce his individualistic principle, but 
he tempers it to meet the facts of social life. “ There is,” he in- 
sists, “a circle around every individual which no government . . . 
ought to be permitted to overstep.” And the reserved territory 
“ ought to include all that part which concerns only the life, whether 
inward or outward, of the individual, and does not affect the inter- 
ests of others or affects them only through the moral influence of 
example.”* The circle or reserved territory, here as in Leberty, 
is evidently quite small, ior Mill favors many activities on the 
part of the State which would be regarded by individualists of a 
sterner type as anti-individualistic—among them: the restriction of 
the power of parents over children; compulsory elementary educa- 
tion; laws limiting the hours of labor for children (“ freedom of 
contract in case of children is but another word for freedom of 
coercion”); a ten-hour day for factory-workers; governmental 
regulation of stock-companies ; public poor relief ; establishment of 
colonies under the supervision of the State; the promotion of 
scientific research and explorations, and the dissemination of use- 
ful knowledge by the State. He favors municipal ownership of 
gas and water-works, and holds that the government should re- 
serve to itself a reversionary property in privately owned canals, 
roads, and railways, or retain the right of fixing a maximum of 
fares and charges. He has no objection to public ownership of 
canals and railways, though he considers it advisable, in such cases, 
for the State to lease the properties to private concerns. Nor does 
he condemn socialistic and communistic theories as necessarily 


1 Principles of Political Economy, Bk. V, Ch. XI. 
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impracticable; but he sees many serious obstacles in the way of 
their realization, and he thinks that, for a considerable time to 
come, the political economist “will be chiefly concerned with the 
conditions of existence and progress belonging to a society founded 
on private property and individual competition.” He adds that 
“the object to be principally aimed at in the present stage of 
human improvement is not subversion of the system of individual 
property, but the improvement of it, and the full participation of 
every member of the community in its benefits.”* It is the ethical 
ideal that serves as the limiting principle of Mill’s political indi- 
vidualism and makes of this a practical working theory today. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CorneLt UNIVERSITY. 
1 Political Economy, Bk. II, Ch. I, § 4. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND IDEALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(ConcLupInG) ARTICLE."] 


HAVE been taking it, throughout these discussions, that 
idealistic philosophy is a synthesis which endeavours to 
carry the kind of burden assumed by the last great historical 
system which bore that name. This is my only excuse for devot- 
ing so much of the last article to that system, and developing a 
certain view, perhaps highly debatable, of the historical genesis of 
it. The place where the burden of any idealistic synthesis falls, 
comes out very clearly in the reading we took of the genesis of 
the Hegelian Weltanschauung. The great difficulty with which 
that synthesis had to cope is that of (a) starting where it did, 
and yet (b) remaining concrete, ¢.e., not falling away into mysti- 
cism in the sense of practising a mere suppression of differences. 
That the starting point predisposes to such mischief anyone may 
see who will try to seize the Kantian account of Nature (formaliter 
spectata) afresh just where Fichte did and with Fichte’s novel 
(non-Kantian) presuppositions. Kant had made mind (the Un- 
derstanding) formally constructive of the world of knowledge; 
and Fichte, whilst presupposing the world of knowledge to be just 
the world, seized upon the fact of mind’s exercise of itself in 
colligating its knowledge-data (together with its parallel moral 
exercise) as being the master fact for a philosophic interpretation 
of the universe. If we take this point of view, and see in the 
world merely the theatre of a conscious and moral being’s self- 
activity; if the real universe exists in the last resort but as the 
spirit’s enjoyment of its own exercise; if merely to be and to be 
free is equivalent to possessing a synopsis of all that is; then 
clearly the temptation will be strong to abandon the spirit that is 
in us to éts own self-activity, and regard the practice of that as 
being “all ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” Hence the 
clamant need to articulate the spirit—any spirit which was to have 
1 The first article of this series appeared in March, 1921 (Vol. XXX, pp. 
170 ff.); and the second in January, 1922 (Vol. XXXI, pp 1 ff.). 
18 
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the shadow of a claim to be the indwelling principle of all reality. 
This Hegel will compass as he developes into an entire system of 
historical, metaphysical and social philosophy that primary tri- 
chotomy the beginnings of which we ventured to find already in 
Kant’s own deduction of the categories, in his discovery there of 
an (to him) interesting three-fold-ness in the movement of the 
Understanding in its categorising activity. The essential thing 
for an idealistic system, that without which the whole elaborate 
structure into which this trichotomy grows in Hegel’s hands would 
collapse like a deflated balloon, was its articulateness, in other 
words the fact that thesis and antithesis were not to be lost in the 
synthesis which healed their difference, but were there preserved. 

Now the understanding of people into well-ness is a giving of 
them articulateness of spirit,’ if the latter is to mean anything 
definite and concrete at all. 


Psychotherapy is an art of understanding people. It promises 
a deal of light on an undiscovered country ; but at heart it is little 
else than a sheer taking of abnormal people by the hand and under- 
standing them back into normality and well-being. It may be 
called applied psychology. But the story of its rise has not been 
a story of the applying of any pre-existent book science. The 
people who applied the psychology made the psychology they were 
applying as they proceeded with the application. Psychotherapy 
is at bottom simply the procession, if we might use such a phrase, 
of that heightened understanding of one another which has natur- 
ally come among us. Such a thing as this heightened mutual com- 
prehension has come. We ‘understand’ the criminal, the lunatic 
or the child nowadays (in the sense of simply knowing how it feels 
to be such people) in a way in which our forefathers did not; and 
so in our official dealings with them we try to ‘get’ them, instead 
of being merely stupid and cruel, as our forefathers comparatively 
were. Now this understanding has simply proceeded. It has, in 
its efforts to understand still better, simply slipped and slid out 

[1 The allusion in this phrase is to the original opening of this article, 
omitted with the author’s consent from considerations of space. I believe 


that the reader will be able to gather its force from the context as Professor 
Scott proceeds to develop his position. Eprtor.] 
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on an accidentally discovered and immensely fruitful hypothesis, 
gone as far with it as it would go, and as a consequence found 
itself in power; power undreamt-of ; power, as we have said, so 
to understand as to get people back to mental and physical health. 
Now this potent understanding of people ts an articulation of their 
spirit. Its hypothesis is that of an unconscious mind. But in its 
literal operation it appears to consist essentially in a re-freshening- 
up of obliterated articulations. 

Difficult as it is to get a central enough example of all those 
restorations to the normal to exhibit clearly where the aspect of 
the process on which we are building comes in, we must risk the 
attempt to do so. The real difficulty is only in getting a near 
enough view. The feature is palpable whenever we get down 
close enough to any example. What is in question, namely this 
re-freshened-up differentiation, is of course a mental feature. Let 
us not forget that psychically induced recovery is recovery of the 
mind. It is so whatever the overt trouble may be, whether itself 
of psychical sort, bad dreams, hallucinations, phobias, dual per- 
sonality or what not; or whether on the other hand it be physical. 
The understanding of the mind which recovers the mind, seems 
always to involve as its effective moment, the securing of some re- 
admission of the banished, not to an exclusive (which would be 
nothing), but to a duly subordinated life. Something comes into 
the picture, and there is restoration. Something’s having been 
merely obliterated, cast out from the conscious field, has consti- 
tuted the mischief. The battle-dreams of the invalid soldier are 
expulsa from his conscious life, expulsa which should not be such 
but should be in his conscious life, not of course in their present 
terrifying shape, but in an entirely subordinate capacity, most 
likely as some one casual cluster of memories amid many which 
he has, or as some other such mere harmless dot in the back- 
ground; but there, and not thrust bodily forth to go away and 
work mischief on their own elsewhere. Or take the clearer ex- 
’ ample of a loss of physical function. A man is thrown down by 
the concussion of a bursting shell, let us say, and contracts his 
limb to break the fall. He comes to himself to find himself with 
no memory for the event but with no special injury except a 


| 
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violent shaking in the limb, which is premonitory, however, of the 
permanent contraction which is to set in later. The heart of the 
matter is apparently the banishment of something ‘into the uncon- 
scious.’ It is as if, with the shock, part of the man’s mind has 
broken off from the rest and retired to dwell with the dreadful 
incident forever; taking with it—not indeed without a fight, as the 
shaking indicates, but finally taking with it—control of the limb; 
which it accordingly shrinks up into whatever shadow of a pro- 
tective gesture may help to comfort it, in this its plight of being 
unable to get away from a dreaded reality of the past. Once such 
a man can ‘ pour out the scene’ again to his sympathetic and under- 
standing interlocutor, it is as though the broken-off part had re- 
turned from its sojourn to become an obedient organ of the whole 
mind again, yielding up to the whole once more the limb which it 
had been controlling on its own exclusive behalf. Understanding 
himself the individual can disengage himself from the miserable 
comfort of this perpetual self-defence, may even see that it has 
been self-defence, that that mechanism which continued thus on 
guard with respect to a past and gone affair was a bit of him, and 
that ‘he’ may now drop it all, being enlightened. An articulation 
has taken place. The banished fragment of him has changed its 
status. Instead of being everything to itself and nothing to the 
whole, it has become—not, indeed, the reverse of this, not nothing 
to itself and everything to the whole, but at any rate—something 
to the whole, if also still something to itself. From the point of 
view of the central mind the net change consists in its having now 
a touch of differentiation in a spot where before it had nothing. 
An army officer, as we may interpret one of the late Dr. Rivers’s 
examples, has had a living part of his mind shut up for years with 
a trifling and forgotten incident of childhood, in which an object 
frightful to the child had stood between him and the only exit 
from its presence. When this man once understands himself, he 
sees what it is that he has all along been really dreading, in those 
perplexing and unaccountable ‘fears of narrow passages’ which 
had been unfitting him for his duties. By a duly directed psy- 
chological attack upon his condition, he is enabled to recall the 
childish incident; he remembers the terrible dog in the passage; 
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whereupon a light goes up. He perceives that he has been im- 
plicitly shying at that shaggy dog all the time! And with the 
dawning of the truth upon his mind the baselessness of his fears 
becomes plain and the phobia begins to take off and gradually dis- 
appears. In the end-result, in the well state, the detached and fear- 
ful child-portion of the mind is owned by the individual again. It 
is now he who fears, and who fears what it had been fearing ; only, 
in due degree ; which is an infinitesimal degree. There. has ceased 
to be any harm-working expulsum any more. In its place an 
obliterated differentiation of the conscious life has been re-fresh- 
ened-up. 

Yet the language of substitution is strictly speaking out of place. 
This differentiation is still the expulsum. Only, it is it in its due 
and proper shape. 


The nearer we come to the effective operation of the process the 


more we are compelled to see in it, I think, the appropriation by 
consciousness of a disowned ‘other’; a moment of recognition of 
self in something different. It is a recognition of ourselves in 
something which ‘ was not us at all’; because it was unconscious 
if for no other reason, but also for other reasons. It is a moment 
of respiration. Something may be with us now which, for what- 
ever reason, had to be away before. This is literal articulation. 
The thing about which we say there is this freedom, has acquired 
a certain relation to the rest of the mind. It is the relation of 
thesis to antithesis in a successful synthesis whenever, as we have 
been throughout endeavouring to do, we take that nerve of the 
idealistic position in its literalness. For idealism, the truth of 
things was mind and the truth of mind was its containing without 
obliterating something which, in popular phrase, ‘ was not it at all’ 
or, in technical phrase, ‘was other than itself.’ The healing ad- 
mission of the expulsum is eo épso a re-freshening-up of a native 
differentiation, which ought never to have been lost to the whole. 

Has the banished, in the evil or ill state of the mind, any uni- 
form character? for this is the question which lends interest to the 
last remark. It is tempting to try to answer it in the affirmative. 
But there are dangers in insisting on too simple an adjective with 
which to characterise all the banished at a sweep. What get ex- 
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cluded are all kinds of interests, memories, wishes or pursuits ; so 
that we cannot without abuse of language characterise them all by 
a quality which usage confines to a certain narrowly restricted 
section of them. There is much pernicious confusion in saying 
that the trouble consists in the inhibition of sexual impulses. It 
consists in the thwarting of whatever particular interests and ac- 
tivities are in fact being shut out, to the detriment and disorganisa- 
tion of life. It consists, to recur to our former phrase, in being 
unfitted for due participation in man’s civilised estate. The desire 
thwarted, so far as it is a single desire always, is simply the desire 
for that estate. It is man’s desire to be a human being; which 
takes the shape, at all the early stages, of a desire for he knows 
not what. It is the human form of the conatus én suo esse per- 
severandi, whatever that may be. The worst of identifying that 
conatus with one specific desire is that we straightway are led to 
forget subordination, and identify simple inhibition of it with the 
whole evil and simple release with the whole good. This is fal- 
lacious. No mere mechanical pricking of a bubble will automati- 
cally produce the saving self-understanding of which we have 
spoken. What effect could we expect if, for example, one who 
had built out an entire secondary personality upon some repressed 
impulse to be cruel were counselled merely to go and practise a 
little cruelty to relieve himself? What really condemns the wilde 
Psychoanalyse' which would equate well-being with simple absence 
of inhibitions is its mechanism, its inconsistency with the genius 
of development. The excluded has not merely to be released, but 
so released as to be organised and inwoven into the whole again, 
and made fit to take its own place there in its own final and proper 
shape. No doubt the repressed cruelty, incest or infantile regres- 
sion of whatever form, in the sick mind, wants out. But not just 
anyhow. It must be admitted to a function, allowed to contribute 
its faint differentiation to the intact personality; but in a form 
which shall indeed integrate the personality. Similarly with all 
the more developed wishes, ideas, interests, whose unheard knock- 
ing at the closed gates of consciousness may be unfitting us for 
man’s estate. 


1A phrase of Freud's. 
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If then—to draw our case together—our human nature has its 
psychic side and the psychical is the problem; and if, on the other 
hand, what we have just described be the general manner in which 
the nature of our human nature qua psychic is being revealed by 
the newer developments of psychological science; then it seems 
warrantable to hold both that a philosophy of psychology is possi- 
ble, and that, as things now stand, this is what an effective philos- 
ophy must endeavour to be—at any rate, so long as philosophy is 
to be what it has been so well said to be, man’s ‘ most fully inte- 
grated effort’ to address the universe as it is actually showing 
through to his experience. The conspicuous problem of the pres- 
ent is not exactly human nature, or even psychic human nature, 
but rather simply psychic nature (psychic nature as distinct from 
physical) with psychic human nature, properly interpreted, func- 
tioning as the most promising present clue to it. An effective 
philosophy, we are maintaining, must be oriented to this situation. 
It must be able to stand its ground, while the curtain is rolling up 
from off the whole vast realm of psychic nature, and while the new 
interpretations of human nature are sending their fitful scintilla- 
tions of light across it. It must be able to look on, in other words, 
at serious psychological efforts to deal with any part of that realm, 
comprehendingly. It must not be taken by surprise by them. It 
must even have something to give them. And from the considera- 
tions adduced we conclude that philosophy is in the way of doing 
all this, in so far as tt ts its habit to look upon spiritual articulation 
as the ultimate nature of the good. For this articulation is the 
very operation which psychology is performing with such strik- 
ingly good effect—except, perhaps, where (and that precisely for 
lack of a philosophy of itself) it may be suffering miscarriage. 


Let us see now how we stand. At the outset of these articles 
we spoke of idealism as having by virtue of its very nature essayed 
the rdle of liberator to the human soul. In the second article we 
sketched by what path such manner of liberation as it had to 
offer must come. It regarded as discoverable a logic which should 
be the logic at once (a) of things and (>) of the spirit’s destiny. 
This logic was to be dialectically developed. The dialectic, more- 
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over, was to be such as to show the earlier stages of its process 
preserved within the finished dialectical result. We spoke of the 
precarious success of idealism as an attempt to carry out this pro- 
gramme; its failure as an attempted demonstration of the good. 
The good it revealed failed to do the work of the good. The 
whole effort, viewed from this standpoint, seemed to resolve itself 
into little more than a protest to the effect (a) that there was such 
a thing as an absolute experience in which subordinate values were 
conserved and not destroyed, and (b) that the good lay there. 
But it did not ‘show us’ that thing, in the sense of the disciple 
who said ‘Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.’ It failed, in 
other words, to speak with power. And we suggested the possi- 
bility of its consequently having to listen to another voice speaking 
with greater power ; of its being compelled to see the very liberation 
which, as a philosophy of the good, it stood for, being effected far 
better by other hands.' The issue, however, as we have seen and 
are to see further, does not involve us actually in consequences so 
drastic. Idealism has not had to demit office, even as a dynamic 
force, so to speak, in favour of any rival. The worst that our 
discussion shows to have happened is that new facts of life are 
urging it to a reform of its own logic. 

The possible rival was the science of psychology. But for one 
thing, that science was not strictly what was doing the new lib- 
erating work. The work is the work of therapeutic psychology ; 
which, according to our findings in the present article, is not an 
application of any science which might have been taken over from 
Fechner or Wundt or Ward or James or Stout, but simply of our 
present heightened common understanding of men. It is an appli- 
cation of the current science, so far only as the latter is in process 
of being reborn under the impact of that enhanced common psy- 
chological insight. The fact is, therefore, that if we want to find 
what is really doing the liberating (such as it is—and it at least 
has some worth, it is somehow good) we must look primarily 


1 Not that it was in danger of seeing a better philosophy supplied from 
elsewhere—but only a better-working instrument of human liberation than its 
Philosophy was. That to be instrumental in this sense is part of the function 
of a philosophy, we have been assuming throughout these discussions. 
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simply to the experience of the psychical itself, in minds grown 
more than usually intelligent about it. In our previous form 
of words, the realm of the psychical, all along one of its great 
regions, is opening itself to the intelligent energy which will 
skilfully articulate the spirit in the hope of achieving liberation 
or good. 

The principle of articulate spirituality is what is here being 
endorsed. The principle which idealism tried to carry out in its 
logic of the good, is at least the principle of such good as appears 
here. So far as these facts are testimony, therefore, idealism, if 
it does not work, is wrong not in its principle but somewhere else. 
It must look for explanation of its failure in its way of going about 
to establish or use its principle. As a philosophy of the good— 
whatever we may have to say about it as a philosophy of the 
real—the problem with which it is confronted is a reform of its 
dialectic. It was not wrong in seeking a dialectic. It was wrong 
in the particular dialectic it found. 

Where, now, should that reform be looked for? According to 
Gentile (writing, however, in view of other difficulties), in coming 
to closer quarters with the synthetic act. The gravest failures of 
dialectic in Hegel’s hands, according to this thinker, are due to his 
not having remained faithful to the idea of mind as pure act—to 
his having failed to make and keep the dialectic truly what we said 
in the last article it was its genius to be, a process of letting the 
synthetic act play itself out. We have no wish to quarrel with 
this view. It seems perfectly plain at any rate’ that ultimately the 
reform must be sought in some return to the activity of mind itself 
as the only self-intelligible explanation of the universal fact upon 
which every effort to reach a positively given drives us, and upon 
which, if we are not mistaken, a considerable body of current 
speculation is in process of being driven, the fact of Becoming. 
And if this is what we are to do, our philosophy remains idealism. 
But how are we to get to closer quarters with this ultimate nature 
of the mind? To look steadily at it, is as though we should 
attempt to look in the face of the sun. The most fruitful way of 
going to work, if we are really to find this absolute Mind-qua- 


1See more fully below. 
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becoming, and in it find a philosophy of the good which will be 
able to hold up its head among the experts, is to examine further 
around this same place where good, however brokenly, is yet 
authentically being brought to earth. If we want a philosophy of 
the good which will seem relevant, one way is to come here asking 
what Absolute, if any, all this sort of good points to and requires, 
and how it points to it and requires it. 

Any philosophy of the good, for the present, must be able to 
offer to a biologically oriented psychology something which it can 
recognize as a philosophy of itself; this, just because the most 
promising line of immediate attack upon the most pressing prob- 
lems we have in front of us in the present state of culture—those 
connected with what we have been calling the whole fact of the 
psychical—is vta a psychology which takes primary notice of the 
biological aspects of these problems. Otherwise stated, an effec- 
tive philosophy of the good must find its guiding concept of method 
and results, its paradigm of spiritual development, in a dialectic 
of the whole being of man and not in a dialectic of his rational 
nature only. And it must leave us able to perceive that the dia- 
lectic of the pure synthetic act (the Absolute) without ceasing to 
be such, is yet identically this dialectic of the entire being of man 
as a concrete biological entity. Not otherwise will a philosophy of 
the good find itself able to ‘ work’ in the present, in that sense and 
degree in which not to work would be and has been failure. Only 
thus, in other words, will it be found able to reverberate into our 
biological constitution and strike into finer poise that balance of 
potencies which as civilized beings we are, without surrendering 
its character as philosophy. 


The philosophy of the good which is to undertake such a pro- 
gramme successfully must, as it seems to us, remain some sort of 
an idealistic one. Only then will it be able to remain philosophy 
and yet have the congruence with the biological aspects of the 
situation, which is now necessary if it is to work. 

What we spoke of before as the normal attitude which belongs 
to man’s civilized estate is a balance of potencies, with a long bio- 
logical history behind it. in the course of that history, an enor- 
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mous number of times, a superseding set of attitudes and adjust- 
ments called for by changed conditions of life has come in and cut 
down (but not at once killed) a prevailing set. The end-result is 
a creature, civilized man, in whom innumerable inappropriate re- 
sponses are still more or less alive, a creature whose well-being 
therefore, and also his fitness to a civilized estate, must lie in his 
giving to these transcended and yet not obliterated impulses their 
variously appointed regulation and scope. The ever-repeated inci- 
dent of this process is the postponement of promised good; not 
replacement of one response by another but its sublimation in 
another; the individual repetition of the cutting-down incident in 
the history of the race. For in neither individual nor race does 
the cutting-down simply kill. There is never mere brute substi- 
tution. That which is cut down must still have life. And the 
secret of the psychological approach to physical ailments, the 
moment of the thaumaturgic miracle, so to speak, would appear to 
be a giving of unexpected release to some part or other of this 
mass of cut-down but not obliterated life; in other words, spiritual 
articulation as opposed to mere suppression of differences, idealism 
(so far as it goes) as opposed to the mystical miscarriage of 
idealism. Such is the ‘work’ done by other than philosophical 
agencies. 

There is a sense and degree in which a philosophy of the good, 
too, must thus work. Philosophy, not in any diluted form, but in 
its authentic shape as light upon the Absolute, must have meanings 
to release, meanings for want of possessing which the human spirit 
at least lacks finish—not to say wilts and languishes. It must 
release the repressed meaning of religion, the repressed meaning 
of science, the repressed meaning of beauty, of sociality, of the 
economic struggle. And it must do so in its capacity as philos- 
ophy; that is, by discerning through them the healing, reassuring 
glimpse of the Absolute; in other words it must release their 
variety into a unity of meaning, which the spirit can occasionally 
catch and (in the way appropriate to philosophy) be satisfied. 

As regards the particular manner of this release of meaning 
which would be able (in the way appropriate to philosophy) to 
set free the tendencies curbed under civilized conditions and so 
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work, I cannot do more here than record the conviction that some- 
thing in the nature of a paradigm of spiritual development which 
will not scorn biological orientation is what is to be looked for. 
But I think it may at least be illustrated from recent English 
metaphysic how, if such a paradigm may be at all, it may be 
philosophic ; how its work, so far as it works at all, can be of the 
sort appropriate to philosophy ; that is, how it can, whilst relieving 
the pressure (releasing the meaning) of earlier stages of spiritual 
evolution, show, in the process through which the release comes, 
not merely a dialectic but a dialectic of something absolute, or a 
dialectic in all the working of which the obscure working of the 
Absolute may be glimpsed. I cite a passage from Professor W. 
E. Hocking, where, in course of discussing how the raw original 
life of human nature is made over and saved for behoof of a fully 
developed life of the mind, he is illustrating his view that this 
process is “a dialectic” which, as he expresses it, “ may represent 
somewhat symbolically the experience of the race” up to a certain 
point. He is illustrating by reference to the destiny which appears 
to be reserved for certain of the fundamental human passions ; and 
what he has immediately under consideration is pugnacity and the 
manner of the transformations it undergoes. 


“Tn its original and crudest form Pugnacity makes for the 
simple and radical destruction of its object. This is what it 
‘means.’ If this impulse appears in a mind which is incapable 
of any social interest in its object, the slaying of the opponent 
may be an entirely satisfactory result. 

“But in most of the higher animals this is not the case. 
Destruction brings a degree of defeat of one’s total wish; 
there is at least enough interest in the survival of the opposed 
mind so that its chagrin, its acknowledgment of the victor, 
has a value. The hypothesis ‘I want destruction’ changes 
into the hypothesis ‘I want revenge.’ . . . 

“ Revenge has, however, an inherent inconsistency of mo- 
tive which is bound to produce, in regions of denser sociability, 
a further revision of hypothesis. 

“For while revenge aims to leave such injury as to exclude 
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the restoration of amicable feelings, and indeed to gloat in 
the persistence of hatred and contempt, one has need of the 
presence of the despised and defeated adversary as a source 
of this satisfaction; revenge squints towards the maintenance 

| of friendliness. The solving of this puzzle turns revenge into 
punishment, which is the next stage of the developing per- 
ception of what pugnacity means. 

“ Punishment aims at inflicting pain but without permanent 

injury. . . . Punishment makes a discrimination between the 
evil of a will and its essential nature, just as revenge made a 
distinction between the will and the life. Punishment is an 
interpretation of pugnacity as meaning the elimination of an 
evil element in the will of another while retaining the integrity 
of and the regard for that will as a whole. Punishment in- 
tends to reinstate the original amity of the disturbed relation- 
ship. 

“When this discrimination has once been made it is not a 
long step to a direct aim at the restoration of the integrity of 
that will, and a subordination of the effort to do justice to the 
defect. It may be an empirical discovery at first, that a soft 
answer may in some cases satisfy the whole aim of punish- 
ment. . . . It matters not how the hypothesis was arrived at; 
so long as punishment left in some relations a negative after- 
| image, this revision was bound to be hit upon sooner or later. 
This complete suppression of the destructive behaviour in the 
interest of a resolute kindliness . . . is one of the views to 
which experience leads. 
| “And my point is that experience, given the human mind 
to work upon, would be likely to lead to this stage quite apart 
from the disciplinary action of society, and quite apart from 
the teachings of religion, simply because the first interpreta- 
tions of the anger-impulse are not what the human being on 
the whole wants.” 


Further developing the same theme in another passage, the 
author says: 


“In Society as we find it the dialectic of experience has 
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made a certain level of transformation of pugnacity habitual. 
. . . But the most orderly . . . society is still surcharged 
with pugnacious behaviour in various ‘moral equivalents.’ 
Apart from competition, discussion, and various sorts of 
peaceful rivalry, there is the pervasive activity of the critical 
judgment. . . . Society expects its members to be critical of 
one another. . . . Nor is there any kinship between an alive- 
ness to defect . . . and a cynical temper. But. . . this is 
not the final transformation of pugnacity . . . we may well 
long for a world in which ‘ Judge not’ were possible. 

“ Christianity reveals no solicitude for the social order. Its 
precepts are explicit . . . resist not evil, love your enemy, 
judge not. . . . These precepts define not so much a trans- 
formation of pugnacity as an abolition of it together with the 
whole process of social measurement and of justice itself. 
. . . What is this but to make the absence of justice [the 
mechanism of Nature] . . . the supreme law of the spiritual 
world? 

“ [But] what is mechanical behaviour in the inorganic realm 
is no longer mechanical in the realm of stimulus and response. 
. . . The response of amiableness to the amiable approach 
and the response of enmity to the inimical approach, while it 
has the semblance of justice . . . is the type of a moral mech- 
| anism. And to refuse to respond in kind may be the precise 
opposite of a mechanical attitude. The attacker expects your 
) resistance ; if you do not resist, your rejection of his challenge 
may enter the situation with the force of a new sdea. 

“ Like all surprises the absence of resistance where resist- 


t ance was expected, would necessarily arouse some new idea 
) in the aggressor by way of reviewing the situation in his mind. 
. His new idea, however, might be one of several; he might 
1 conclude that you were too dead to fight, or that you were too 


much alive to fight. Christianity depends on the possibility 
of putting significance into the latter idea. And a persistent 
refusal to criticise or retaliate can be a sign of more life, 
rather than less, only when it is a response to a greater degree 
S of truth. It must mean that the self which has defects or 
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which does injury is seen to be other than the real self; and 
the non-resistance constitutes an appeal from the apparent 
self to the real self, or from the actual self to the self that 
may be. In this case it is not injustice, but it is justice to 
the living and changeable. It is a type of justice undiscov- 
ered by the Greek, for it is based neither on equity nor on 
proportionality to any self that exists.” * 


I quote this in illustration of the kind of thing which at present 
it is philosophy to perceive. Doing this kind of thing philosophy 
is, I think, on the one hand really doing work which is its own, and 
yet on the other hand is not colliding with practical psychology or 
any other unpedigreed stranger among the sciences, either in the 
way of wiping it out or of being wiped out by it. Why should it? 
Here is the very principle of psychotherapy, the principle that the 
fully self-enjoying personality contains its earlier appearances as 
its own differentiations. But it is carried out to the end. It is 
referred to its context in the whole of things. The ultimate con- 
tainer is the absolute.* It is in the man rooted in the Absolute 
(it is in the saint, if you will, “ weaned from self and desirous of 
nothing ”—so he be not a fool) that the earlier values are really 
conserved, that the red blood of humanity really pulses. This 
absolute life is not the emptiest of all lives but the richest. It is 
literally the richest because the fundamental will to be and to be 
active, which at one stage no doubt merely fought and snarled and 
spoiled, was blind when it did so, and is getting only now that 
which, all unknown to itself, it wanted even then. In being what 
he were, in other words, the individual who should live the life of 
the absolute is a genuine human victor. When he gives all his 
goods to feed the poor he is literally rich in their gratitude. When 
he turns the other cheek to the smiter he wins. It is no mechanical 
act, this transaction—no mere rotating of the head on the neck, if 
one might say so. There is character in it. He does more than 
merely turn the cheek to the enemy. He fixes him with his eye 

1 Hocking, Human Nature and its Re-making, pp. 344-351. 

2“ A philosophy of containing” might be one way of expressing what is 


wanted. It is natural to some minds to begin at the other end of it. Cf. 
Aristotelian Society Proceedings, N.S., vol. XVI, 1915-16. 
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at the same time; releases the floodgates in him, and overwhelms 
him in shame. It is moral victory; but victory. And yet, withal— 
it is moral.t That residuum of egotism which one can hardly 
describe the situation without allowing to slip into the picture, is 
still its residuum of falsity. If it be utterly real, the victory is 
not to him; but to the truth that is in him, and to him only as 
unreservedly identified with that truth. It is the Absolute that is 
really glorified. In our mutual folly and blindness I challenge you 
to mortal combat and you me; but as we meet the truth in me 
salutes the truth in you, we know ourselves, no stroke passes, and 
we are both wholly victorious. Truth’s eventual salutation of 
itself, dramatised in the incidents of the Ascent of Man—the 
demonstration of that, is what seems to look likest doing the work 
of a philosophy of the good as things stand now. 


One point remains. We do not think the principle of spiritual 
articulation only useful as a philosophy of the good. We think it 
indispensable to a philosophy of the real also. 

It will be noted that even such a dialectic of the whole psychical 
being of man as we have advocated, still involves an ‘ apotheosis 
of the mind’; but not, we think, in the sense which deserves 
reproach. There is no deification of a pale abstraction here, such 
as we have in ‘the mind’ or ‘the mental’ conceived by itself as 
bare activity and apart from that on which the mentation is 
directed. We are conceiving mind, not in any sense which is 
incompatible with its being the principle of things; but rather, as 
we venture to think, in the sense which makes out of mind, without 
distorting its nature, the one hypothesis capable of relieving the 
fundamental difficulty presented by everything which we try to 
reduce to ultimate positive constituents, the difficulty of Becoming. 

For what conception of mind was it, after all, on which we said 
that the refined ordinary understanding slid out, so fortunately, 
and which it exploited into psychotherapic science and into what 
promises so deep an invasion of the enemy’s country? What was 
the rise of psycho-therapic science, in literal fact, except a grad- 
ually deepening power of understanding the confused and op- 


1 The Absolute contains; though it does indeed contain—all that effectively 
was in the earlier values. 
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pressed, of anticipating the half-born thought, of rising to the 
unspoken wish and courting the gleam of surprised and relieved 
recognition? It was a literal triumph of the maxim, so beloved 
of the caricaturist, ‘ You didn’t know you were thinking of that, 
but you see that you were.’ And it was largely simply a triumph 
of courage in refusing to be scared by the crudity of the things we 
‘were’ thinking, and which it was a relief to know that we were— 
the investigators diving further and further down, until they found 
‘the things we didn’t know we were thinking,’ an entire elaborate 
unconscious realm, composed of what I knew and didn’t know I 
knew, wished and didn’t know I wished, psychically was without 
being conscious that I was. But our possession of a psychic ex- 
istence beyond the range of explicit consciousness is the presup- 
position of every psychology. In trying out how much the mind 
thus was, over and above what it is explicitly given-as, the refined 
perception of our time simply thrust into abrupt view that very 
feature of the pure act of mind, which makes it either a contra- 
diction fatal to everything or else the pre-eminent intelligibility. 
This that it took and carried forth and made an explicit working 
hypothesis of the mind’s nature—this characteristic of being also 
something other than it just is, of being able to include what is 
other than itself as part of itseli—is simply the mental pure act 
magnified. It does not appear that we shall ever make act or 
activity intelligible to ourselves until we find it the only thing that 
is intelligible; that is, first find Becoming in its mental shape and 
then take that as the key to all the Becoming that is anywhere. It 
is only by not being that Being (of any sort whatever) can become. 
Now mind alone is able to not be, without destroying itself. It 
alone sustains itself in its ambivalences. Of it alone can we say 
that its being és becoming. It alone is act. And it does not ap- 
pear as if we should ever understand any Becoming or activity 
except as its (mind’s) manifestation. Otherwise, it would seem, 
we remain impaled on the puzzles of Achilles and the Flying 
Arrow. Mind would seem to be the only intelligible movement. 
And the movement in things, so far as it is really intelligible, 
would seem to be the mind in them. 
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So far from being far-fetched, some such view of the ultimate 
constituents of the outer world does not appear to be much aside 
from the kind of thing towards which much of our current philos- 
ophy of perception itself is drifting. All that search for a reading 
of reality by way of determining the ultimate positive components 
of the world of things is very rightly and necessarily realistic in 
spirit. It will know what is to be made of the data themselves ; 
what are the data for human thinking about the world. Inci- 
dentally it has found a great deal of the so-called furniture of the 


' mind to be quite as much furniture in the sense of being furnished 


as are the data of physical science; and, very significantly, it can’t 
find the mind. It seems to be gradually discovering that within 
the range of its microscope there is really no mind ;? after which 
discovery, if it be once clearly made, it must begin to appear that 
the data themselves are fatally ragged at the edges, that they 
themselves are movement, are mind therefore, in actu, not in any 
abstract sense but in the literal sense of that which by its very 
nature includes its own opposite; that they are therefore (intelli- 
gibly) what they are given as and yet not just what they are given 
as (which is the threatening perplexity, since this is what threatens 
to amount to destroying them and making them —o). 

Not only, therefore, would an absolute perceived as articulated 
spirit be good, in so far as our efforts to understand the psychical 
have acquainted us with the nature of good; there would also 
appear to be something in the constitution of natural things which 
make even them only ultimately intelligible when, to all other ex- 
planations of them, we have added the hypothesis that they are at 
bottom the expression of such an Absolute as has its being in 
becoming, and so can keep them substantial in that otherwise fatal 
activity or movement which, as we would seem to be more and 
more led to perceive, from the side even of natural science, is all 
the substance they will reveal to the explicit search for substance. 
If so, we are warranted in holding that the process by which the 
mind recollects or recovers its own nature and thus achieves good, 


1See in Moore, Holt, Russell, and in the significant words even of 
Alexander's Space, Time and Deity, Vol. Il, pp. 109-115. 
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is one in which is continued that other process by which the nature 
of things itself is. That articulation of the spirit which provides 
a philosophy of the good is the same thing as a thorough-going 
philosophy of the real would seem ultimately to arrive at. 

J. W. Scorrt. 


University COLLEGE. 
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A REALISTIC OUTLOOK. 


S a broad preliminary indication of the view which I want to 
express, it may be mentioned that Essays in Critical Realism 
appeals to me as a valuable effort in the right direction. With 
much that the authors of these Essays are agreed upon, I, too, 
can heartily agree, and yet am only partially satisfied with their 
analysis of the factors involved in knowing. 

For one thing, while they expressly exclude ontological ques- 
tions, on which they admit holding somewhat divergent views, 
there is, for me, no possibility of separating a critical epistemology 
from a natural ontology. I take epistemology to be the science of 
knowing in sts relations to being—to being of every sort and cir- 
cumstantial status, and without any foregone conclusion as to 
being being one in any more definite sense than that of the general 
interrelatedness of things. The knowledge-relation has, as critical 
realism implies, two aspects, negative and positive. Real being 
always transcends knowing, yet knowing must truly correspond, 
in certain definite respects, to real being or to some parts of it. 

There is knowing of a sort whenever some mind recognizes or 
is permanently able to recognize something correlatively real 
(whether as physical or mental, and whether as perceived or con- 
templated) as having some character or complex of characters of 
its own. There is knowing of a different sort when the really 
subsistent relations of recognized things are stated by means of 
true propositions. It is very necessary to bear in mind these two 
complementary sorts of knowing. A sheer empiricist would hold 
that we know by recognition many things which are not proposi- 
tions, but would deny the possibility of knowledge as a system of 
indubitably true beliefs. A pure intellectualist would say that 
there is no knowledge which does not consist in true and evidential 
statements cohering in a rational system. I believe that the knowl- 
edge-relation covers both cases, but that a person must have con- 
siderable knowledge by recognition before aspiring to systematic 
and reasoned truth. There is no proper cognition which is not 
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really recognition, either of things which can be (though they are 
not necessarily) named by understood terms, or of relations of 
things implied by accepted propositions. In other words, if an 
experience is absolutely novel, the immediate having of it should 
not be called cognition. It is a ‘phenomenon’ in the Kantian 
sense and a pure mystery in retrospect, unless or until its char- 
acter-relations to other and more familiar experiences become 
apparent. 

To say that epistemology demands a clear synthesis of psy- 
chological with topical categories might seem to be a truism, and 
yet this synthesis is just what modern philosophers of all schools 
have failed to effect. Having this problem in mind, it may help 
towards the required solution to remember that the chief, though 
not the whole, field of psychology is the normal mind of the aduit 
human being; while that of logic is inference expressed in lan- 
guage, language being essentially a social rather than a personal 
creation. We shall then have what may be called [I] the personal- 
psychological and [II] the logécal-socéological points of view, and 
the purpose of epistemology will be to explain how these give a 
common outlook on reality which is neither fundamentally per- 
sonal nor fundamentally social, but is fundamentally natural, or 
cosmological. 

I. 

The seeker of truth, or philosopher in the Socratic sense, is one 
who not only perceives, thinks, feels, and wills, as all men do, but 
has the knowledge-interest highly developed in himself. He 
knows that, except in regard to a few familiar things, true knowl- 
edge is not easily come by. He therefore recognizes an intellectual 
obligation in the careful formation of opinions which will bear the 
severest and shrewdest criticism, where the ‘man in the street’ is 
well content to be scrupulous only about moral obligations. Per- 
sons without the knowledge-interest may feel the need of telling, 
or at least of not denying, the truth in regard to particular facts 
which they privately know, but this moral truthfulness does not 
prevent them from pretending to know all sorts of sacred dogmas, 
popular superstitions, idle rumours, unworkable theories and wrong 
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valuations in life and politics. It never occurs to them that obser- 
vation, reflection, and reasoning are serious duties, or that easy 
credulity and dogmatism are serious faults. On the other hand, 
the philosopher, as epistemologist, which he primarily is, feels it 
a duty to observe, both outwardly and inwardly,’ and reflect on 
his own observations, to seek the most reliable sources of informa- 
tion which he cannot personally verify, to harmonize new knowl- 
edge with old, to have sufficient evidence for what he believes, and 
to be logically consistent in stating it. He is not satisfied with 
any mere authoritative dogmas or any facile guesses at truth, and 
is ready to modify his own opinions when reason for so doing 
appears. He is a rationalist in the true sense, which does not 
exclude placing the appeal to experience on a level with the neces- 
sary logical machinery of thinking. 

Philosophy, like any science, must have truth, and not mere 
utility—still less mere formality—as its ideal. I think the Critical 
Realists will concur in these observations. They may even regard 
them as platitudes. 

The duty of pursuing truth being granted, the psychological and 
logical means to its attainment must, of course, claim our attention, 
and here there appears much more disputable ground. What, for 
instance, are the respective parts which the senses, the intellect, 
and the will to know must play in the process of forming knowl- 
edge? Does some knowledge consist in implicit recognitions and 
suppositions which are had without being verbally formulated, and 
is it, perhaps, the analytic formulation of these which constitutes 
the first task of the epistemologist? What, again, is the value of 
strictly personal experience and reflection thereon, as against the 
value of knowledge acquired from teachers and books? One 
point, at least, seems clear. The whole world’s heritage of knowl- 
edge, as potentially stored in scientific, technical, historical, and 
philosophical literature, is nothing to you or to me, save as we 
severally succeed in assimilating some parts of it to those ideas 


11 think we may speak of observing inwardly, when we note those process- 
contents which, if prolonged, we still feel, or, if abrupt, like many sounds, 
still have a conscious reverberation. We, of course, do not observe in- 
wardly those part-process-contents which we need to recollect. 
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and judgments which have grown spontaneously out of our re- 
spective personal experiences—experiences not excluding actual 
thinkings, but including sense-perceptual, emotional, and volitional 
experiences which were not simple thinkings. Here, however, 
arises the further psychological question as to the respective parts 
played, when attention is given to discourse or literature, by imag- 
ination and ratiocination in assimilating outside lore to the knowl- 
edge derived from personal experience. But clearly it is the self 
which assimilates knowledge, by whatsoever mental and physio- 
logical means. 

While some knowledge, as the actual consciousness of knowing 
something in particular, is a cognitive relation of the person’s 
passingly-presented sense-perception, notion, or judgment to its 
object-matter (matter meant), most of what we call a person’s 
knowledge remains a purely potential attribute of his mind, or, 
perhaps one should say, of his brain in its mental aspect. If we 
take consciousness, or experience, in the strict sense of what is 
being presently felt, it is not only the ‘complexes’ of the new 
psychology which reside in the region of the unconscious, but 
almost all of an adult and educated person’s acquired ideas' and 
beliefs, constituting his real or supposed knowledge, always do so. 
No such person can possibly experience as present thinking more 
than what is either a minute fraction or an attenuated abstract 
(such as the notions presently attached to the words ‘knowledge’ 
and ‘universe’) of all that he knows. What a writer sets down 
in a book or even in some single chapter of a book cannot be all 
simultaneously present to his mind. The true experience of think- 
ing does not extend beyond a nexus of some few related judgments 
in one or two consecutive sentences, though these may implicate a 
whole system of ideas and judgments which the thinker tacitly 
entertains, and which, if given sufficient time, he can duly express. 
Thus the brain-mind is really analogous to a book, and where we 
often fail is in ready reference to its most appropriate page. 

1 Ideas of the more concrete order are in fact complexes. Any such idea 
refers to an object-matter concerning which we know or believe many dif- 
ferent facts—its various qualities and relations. Logically speaking, it is a 


subject to which many different predicates may be attached, and, psychologi- 
cally speaking, these predicates are implicit in the idea itself. 
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The above is the cognitive aspect of the larger psychological fact 
that personality (on the materialist as well as on the spiritualist 
hypothesis) is not experience, but stands in a complementary con- 
trasted relation to experience. Experience is whatever happens to 
be the latest and actually presented bundle of ‘ process-contents ’"— 
the latest of the life-series of variously overlapping bundles, in 
which diverse sensations, perceptions, conations, thinkings, and 
decisions to act are more or less intimately related to one another. 
No such bundle and no process-content can be ever actually re- 
peated and very few of the bundles or process-contents can be 
clearly retained in reminiscent memory. It is the characters, or 
essences, of the process-contents (or, if you prefer, the content 
considered apart from the process of experience )—characters 
either simple or complex in various degrees, which are again and 
again repeated in the routine of daily life, this giving rise to one’s 
general sense of familiarity with self and surroundings. There 
are endless recognized agreements of what és with what was ex- 
perience. Experience properly extends to certain process-contents 
which are felt to be receding into the past, but not to any which 
are definitely past, so that we either forget or have consciously to 
recollect them. Recognition itself usually occurs because of many 
past experiences, without conscious reference to particular past 
process-contents. 

Neither personality nor the physical body of the person is a 
thing which comes and goes with the flux of actual experience. 
Both remain largely below the surface of consciousness. While, 
however, the body, considered in its anatomical totality, does not 
ever enter directly into the consciousness of which it is the physio- 
logical basis, the personality continually does so. Personality is 
or includes that group of partly hereditary but chiefly acquired 
tendencies or aptitudes to think and feel and do which coendures 
with the physiological life of the normal human adult. It makes 
experience itself, when experience consists in thinking on one’s 
own initiative or in sentiment or desire or will which accompany 
thought or in the mood we happen to be in. In sense-perception, 
however, including the sense-perception which accompanies our 
own deliberate bodily actions, there is conscious reference to physi- 
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cal objects—our own and surrounding bodies—as factors in mak- 
ing the experience which we have. 

Some set of acquired ideas and opinions, coupled with certain 
tendencies to observation and reflection, and therefore capable of 
expansion and modification, but seldom subject to radical change, 
is what constitutes a personality on its intellectual side. Habits 
of bodily and manual action, speech, deportment, and social inter- 
course constitute its practical and moral sides. 

While very few of the aptitudes for special sorts of experience 
which a person possesses can be simultaneously realized, any apti- 
tude that he knows himself to possess must either be one in course 
of realization or one that he remembers having realized at some 
time, or at repeated times, in the past. A fallacy parallel to the 
fallacy of solipsism would be that which literally confined experi- 
ence to its latest bundle of process-contents. Although, when 
recollecting some past incident of our life, we do not now experi- 
ence it, we know that we did experience it, as we did doubtless 
experience countless minor incidents of daily life which we have 
forgotten. Thus, while actual presentation is the distinctive char- 
acter of experience, experience, as contemplated, is not confined to 
my present experience. Present imagination properly ascribes to 
our own wholly past experiences and to the past and present ex- 
periences of other people that character of full realization which 
now actually belongs, so far as we ourselves are concerned, only 
to our latest few moments of conscious living. 

If we use ‘experience’ as meaning actual presentation to some 
mind, there are two contrasted sorts of experience, from one only 
of which is knowledge derived. There is the pseudo-experience 
of dreams and of waking hallucinations, and there is the normal 
experience of the person who is fully awake, with alert senses and 
reason. Of course there is no guarantee that such a person will 
observe correctly or judge truly, but he is in a fit condition for 
doing so, whereas the dreamer and the lunatic are not in fit con- 
dition. 

It seems to me that normal experience itself falls under two 
pairs of complementary categories. It is either receptive or self- 
expressive, and either sense-perceptual or contemplative. The fre- 
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quently rapid alternations between the receptive and self-expressive 
and between the sense-perceptual and contemplative situations 
should not be allowed to blind us to their essential distinctions. 

A synthesis of the above pairs of categories gives us four broad 
types of experience, which may be arranged in the following order : 

1. Receptive sense-perceptual experience. 

2. Self-expressive sense-perceptual experience. 

3. Receptive contemplative experience. 

4. Self-expressive contemplative experience. 
Pragmatism and some other forms of modern thought are natural 
reactions against the older view of empirical epistemology which 
identified experience almost wholly with the first of the above four 
types. I hold, however, that this type still occupies the funda- 
mental place in cognition. 

1. When listening to discourse or reading a book we are actually 
having experience of the first sort, but it is quite valueless (a mere 
hearing of articulate sounds or seeing of printed characters which 
mean particular articulation) unless it leads directly to the con- 
templative understanding of the spoken or written word. Thus 
when, as now, ‘the evidence of the senses’ is in question, we must 
except these special cases of linguistic receptivity from the general 
receptivity of the sense-organs. Evidential seeing is not reading, 
and evidential hearing is that of all sorts of sounds besides spoken 
words, and of words themselves as words only. 

In discussing sense-perceptual receptivity, I would distinguish 
the four factors (a) the sense-organic aptitudes, (b) sensation, 
(c) sense-perceptions, and (d) mnemic and imaginative association 
of ideas derived from sense-perceptions (Aristotle’s common 
sense). 

1(a). The various sense-organs have their respective centres in 
the person’s own brain, and, after repeated personal use, their 
respective aptitudes become known from within. The reference 
of particular sensations to their proper sense-organs is, in normal 
adults, spontaneous and correct. If there be any further need of 
proof that we see with the eyes, hear with the ears, and smell with 
the nose, proof is easily provided by closing the eyes, stopping the 
ears, or holding the nose—actions which shut off the sensations we 
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were previously receiving, and thus also practically prove that those 
sensations had causes external to our own bodies. That all parts 
of our body’s skin-envelope are liable to yield sensations of heat 
or cold and of being touched or struck, patted or stroked, etc., is 
sufficiently obvious. Alertness of the special sense-organs and 
extra sensitiveness of the skin are among the chief conditions 
which distinguish waking from dreaming consciousness. It may, 
I think, be said that on being roused from sleep the whole sensitive 
body becomes a single sense-organ, of whose spatial extension we 
are immediately, though only vaguely, aware. 

1(b). We know that each of the familiar sense-organic apti- 
tudes covers a great many different specific sensations which are 
all peculiar to itself. The vast variety and varied complexity of 
sensations of a given generic type should be constantly borne in 
mind. Immediate seeing may yield an enormously complex group 
of sensation-elements and immediate hearing may yield a compara- 
tively complex group, especially to the trained ear of the musician. 
But what we see or hear at one moment is only a small part of 
what we may see or hear during any consecutive spell of looking 
or listening, and what we witness or listen to at one time consecu- 
tively yields a variety of sensations far less multiform than those 
which we have experienced, taking all past occasions of looking or 
of listening collectively. 

No one supposes that sensations, as distinguished from percep- 
tions, extend beyond the sense-organs themselves, but it is very 
misleading to say that they simply exist in or in local connection 
with the appropriate brain-centres. All true sensations are dis- 
tinguished by their actual and vivid quality, and by spontaneous 
reference to the appropriate sense-organic aptitude, from those 
mental images which faintly reproduce some of them or which may 
combine many faint memories in complex images of things. To 
account for this we must, I think, suppose that, while mere images 
are probably due to inner cerebral activity, true sensations are due 
to the whole excitation of the nerves affected, and may be properly 
regarded as extending to the nerve-endings in the skin, eyes, etc. ; 
s.e., to the limits of the self-body, but not beyond it. If it be 
objected that a person whose foot has been amputated may seem 
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to feel a pain in the toe of that foot, I should reply that this is 
abnormal psychology, and does not in the least prove that another 
person fails to feel a pain in his toe when he has one. The irri- 
tated toe-nerve must, of course, be in relation to the appropriate 
brain-centre. I conclude that consciousness, as true sensibility— 
the sort of experience that the lower animals probably share with 
mankind—is not unextended. Its local reference gives it extension 
within the organism. 

1(c). What are properly called organic sensations (the pain in 
one’s toe, the awareness of breathing or of palpitation, etc.) do not 
seem to refer to anything beyond our own bodies; but most other 
sensations do seem to have that direct reference to things in a 
world surrounding us which may be distinguished as sense-percep- 
tion. External things seem to be locally related to our own bodies 
and to be actually impressing us through particular sense-organs ; 
so that the local relation comes to involve a relation of recognizing 
on our part. The correlative of this is being recognized, which, 
of course, does not affect the object, as such. The presence in 
space of the thing is additional to the presence in us of the sensa- 
tion derived from it. The thing is one necessary cause of the 
sensation ; while the sensation is one factor tending towards a true 
knowledge of the thing. To contrast contemplation with sense- 
perception, it is perfectly clear (to me at least) that those objects 
of contemplative thinking which are either things and events of 
the past or are things and events present, not to our senses, but in 
remote terrestrial or more remote cosmic localities, are not being 
presented when we think of them. But sense-perceptions do seem 
to present to us objects occasioning them which are no parts of 
ourselves. How can this be? 

Although all sense-perceptions have some external reference, the 
indiscriminate lumping together of sense-perceptions as sense-per- 
ception is accountable for much loose philosophical thinking. 
Tastes and odours are in themselves simple subjective sensations, 
and the perception or external reference which accompanies them 
is wholly vague. Their mode of production is still largely a mys- 
tery, and nothing in them can be attributed as character to the 
substances which cause them. Sounds again are simple subjective 
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sensations, save in so far as they are accompanied by conscious 
reference to the direction in space from which they seem to come. 
In no case are they ever attributed to bodies, as such. They 
always indicate particular actions (including vocal efforts )—really 
interactions—of the bodies that produce the atmospheric vibrations 
which reach our ears. Thus it is only the sense-perceptions of 
sight and touch that certainly appear to put us directly in rapport 
with physical objects of visible and tangible dimensions. 

We seem to feel through the skin to the object in contact with 
it, and we seem to see, not only through the eyes, but through the 
atmosphere and any other transparencies to the object which emits 
or reflects light. This, however, is not a literally correct way of 
expressing the relations involved. We cannot really see to objects 
if, as science assures us, we see only by means of light rays which 
are emitted by or reflected from those objects, so that we may 
possibly see a remote star (one which is many light-years distant) 
long after it has ceased to exist. Thus the relation of visual per- 
ception might be better described as seeing from things by means 
of light. Perhaps, in the case of touch, we may recognize a reci- 
procity of feeling from and feeling to. It is chiefly from when 
we are nudged or struck or pushed against our wills. It is chiefly 
to when contact results from our own voluntary movement. In 
the case of those practically unceasing contacts which we have with 
the earth or intermediate objects—our feet pressing the ground, 
or our bodies the chair or bed on which they rest—it is a case of 
both feeling to and feeling from. 

While immediate tactual and visual sense-perceptions are aware- 
nesses of local relationship as extending beyond the body to some 
presented object, they do not enable us to attribute to the object 
any character other than the fact of eliciting our actually present 
sensation. Immediate touching seldom puts us in rapport with 
more than some small part of an object’s surface. The only case 
in which it gives us roughly the solid shape of a whole body is 
when the body is a small one which can be fitted into the hollow 
of the closed hand or meeting hands. Immediate seeing does nor- 
mally give us impressions of whole objects in their local groupings, 
but gives each object only in that one of its endless visible aspects 
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or perspectives which makes a present picture on the retina. 
When we spontaneously attribute to the touched or seen object 
characters other than those actually felt or beheld, this is not a true 
perceptual relation, but is the making of a mental image in purely 
imagined (though usually true) correspondence to the being of the 
object, which really has qualities and powers of its own not made 
by but gradually discovered by the mind. 

1(d). As was implied above, single and simple impressions of 
touch leave us without information as to the size and shape of the 
body touched. It is tentative, or explorative, touching, which 
gives us our fundamental knowledge of physical things. This in- 
volves a combination of simultaneous impressions derived from the 
different finger-tips, etc., and also involves many consecutive im- 
pressions of pressing or stroking what is eventually recognized to 
be the surface of the same solid object. A number of such im- 
pressions are spontaneously integrated, by what may be called 
tactual common sense, in our idea of the object as having con- 
sistency, magnitude, and shape (or, if flexible, a structure which 
remains despite changes of shape) of its own. 

Although explorative touching requires muscular activity and 
gives kinzesthetic as well as tactual sensations, it, none the less, 
properly falls under the category of receptive sense-perception. 
Its whole purpose is to receive the impression of the body’s real 
or structural form. It thus stands contrasted with that self- 
expressive sense-perception which occurs, not when we are bent on 
ascertaining the nature of the thing touched, but when we are bent 
on doing something to it—something which will change or at least 
affect its character—or on doing something with it, if it be an 
implement with which we work or play or fight. 

Except in the case of the blind, explorative touching occurs 
chiefly in childhood and is almost done with in adult life, when we 
know the tangible characters of familiar objects from simply see- 
ing them. Vésual common sense acts analogously to tactual com- 
mon sense in those cases where we intuitively combine in the idea, 
or mental image, of an object the many different successive aspects 
in which the object has appeared when either it moved in relation 
to us or we moved in relation to it. Such successive presentations 
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of different aspects of an object would, I think, suffice to make us 
infer the three-dimensional character of the object itself. Usu- 
ally, however, this inference takes place because most visible things 
are known to be also tangible, and tactual common sense has pre- 
viously established the three dimensions for us. Almost always 
the seeing of an object which we want to touch or take hold of 
precedes the perception of contact, and, if the object appears at 
some distance from our bodies, we must use our legs as well as 
our arm to reach it. As practical experience contains endless dif- 
ferent sequences of seeing a required thing, moving to reach it, and 
taking hold of it, we learn, by visual common sense, to infer spon- 
taneously with approximate truth the real, or tangible, sizes and 
shapes and the actual distances of objects, from their place and 
appearance in a field of vision. Of course we fail to do this in 
the case of the remote heavenly bodies, and we are easily deceived 
in the case of terrestrial bodies of unfamiliar character, like moun- 
tains to persons who have always lived in a flat country; but these 
exceptions, by being such, imply the general validity of the judg- 
ments of visual common sense, most of which would be confirmed 
or only rendered somewhat more precise by direct measurements 
or by indirect measurement according to well-known laws of 
geometry and perspective. When we use our eyes, we are always 
seeing multitudes of tangible objects or parts of such objects, and 
it is rarely that we are deceived into mistaking a merely mirrored 
object for the thing itself, or a pictured object for a real thing. 
We do not need, and we should never have the time, to approach 
and grasp severally all the tangible things that we see, but we do 
not doubt that they are individually approachable and graspable. 
Thus visual common sense, with its tactual implications, gives us 
a world of co-enduring three-dimensioned objects, resting or mov- 
ing in relation to one another and also in relation to our own bodily 
points of view. These objects visibly exist in connection with the 
ground and within an invisible medium, and space is originally 
known as the synthesis of ground, objects, and medium. That the 
earth’s surface and the number of objects sustains are not limited 
by any present field of vision or present horizon is obvious from 
our everyday walks as well as from our longer travellings. 
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2. Self-expressive sense-perceptual experience includes speaking 
and writing simply as physical actions. Proper command of the 
voice, with clear articulation, and of the pen, with passable cal- 
ligraphy, are important desiderata in civilized life, quite irrespective 
of the particular thoughts we are uttering. But the felt meanings 
which the spoken or written words come to symbolize for ourselves 
and are intended to convey to others are not perceptual but con- 
templative. They are contemplative in essence, even when the 
purpose of speech is to draw another’s attention to the character 
of some visible thing or occurrence; but that, of course, is not its 
usual purpose. Almost all conversation and discourse are con- 
cerned with things as imagined, including those recollected and 
those anticipated. 

As a purely physical aptitude, speech itself is, save perhaps to 
the professional orator, a less important part of self-expression 
than the various forms of bodily doing; and writing, similarly 
regarded, is only one out of a great number of different ways in 
which manual skill may be exercised. Skill, which comes from 
exercising particular muscles in particular ways with particular 
practical or athletic or zxsthetic ends in view, is a thing totally 
different from knowledge. It may indeed be helped by common- 
sense reflection or by verbal instruction from more proficient per- 
sons; but here the true instructor is not the erudite talker. He is 
the master of some practical art who actually does what his pupils 
want to learn to do; the process of learning being due to their 
visual observation of his behaviour, which they then strive to imi- 
tate. If the art be one which admits of high degrees of skill, some 
native aptitude and much practice—repeated muscular efforts, with, 
at first, complete or comparative failures—must go to the acquisi- 
tion of it. It cannot be logically learnt, though there may be logi- 
cal side-lights to the learning of it; and it may be an art, like that 
of the surgeon, which requires to be exercised in conjunction with 
true contemplative (scientific) knowledge, based on courses of 
observational study (receptive sense-perceptual experience) as dis- 
tinct from practical experiment (self-expressive sense-perceptual 
experience). 

3. The learning of any given language combines the acquisition 
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of the sense-perceptual arts of speaking and writing it with that 
of the rudimentary contemplative knowledge involved in the recog- 
nition of the meanings of the words. Here contemplative recep- 
tivity, or docility, is necessarily prior to self-expression through 
the language in question. 

All audition, or attending to what is said, and all reading are 
receptive, in so far as we understand the speaker or writer. It 
is Our proper purpose to receive his meaning, although it may call 
for a voluntary effort of attention to do so. This task of under- 
standing may be difficult owing to our ignorance of or deficient 
interest in the subject discussed. On the other hand, we may 
sometimes be excused for wondering whether the would-be teacher 
really understands or understood his own propositions. If we 
deliberately disagree and challenge them, that, of course, is an 
instance of self-expressive contemplative experience. We think 
that we know better than he does. 

4. The giving of commands and verbal instructions are, of 
course, cases of self-expression of the person who gives them and 
who, at the same time, contemplates what the carrying out of them 
will be. The utterance of personal opinions is at once self- 
expressive, in so far as they are our opinions, and contemplative, 
in so far as they are the inner meanings of the verbal symbols 
employed. But doubt, as well as assurance, is the expression of 
a personal attitude in the contemplative field. Hence all internal 
reviewings of personal opinions, all feelings of uncertainty and 
reasonings by which we strive to surmount them or from the 
failure of which we judge that a question cannot be answered—in 
short, all serious thinkings on our own initiative—belong to this 
category. To it also belong those personal thinkings which do 
not aspire to, or do not respect, the status of knowledge—all those 
deliberate imaginations which may possibly be expressed in the 
forms of poetry or drama or narrative fiction. 

Self-expression through contemplation is perhaps the highest 
human prerogative. It is those people who succeed in expressing 
some definite contemplative outlook of their own, whether in the 
way of the would-be inspired prophet, the imaginative artist, the 
philosopher or historical critic or man of science, who do not think 
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for themselves alone. They generally find some wider or some 
more select public ready to receive their message. 


Il. 


The personal-psychological outlook has, if the foregoing analysis 
(in paragraphs 1a to 1d above) be accepted, sufficed to vindicate 
our knowledge of the world of bodies, as independent reality re- 
lated to the self-mind through the self-body. This world is not 
only an object of knowledge, as all realists maintain. It, or the 
part of it inhabited by mankind, is the great vehicle (the normal 
vehicle even if telepathy be a fact) whereby knowledge itself is 
diffused. We speak with a physical vocal apparatus. We write 
with hand and pen. The spoken word needs the atmosphere to 
convey it. The written word needs the medium of light and the 
understood marks on paper or other material through which it 
appears. Yet all these facts are felt to be secondary to the mental 
facts which they are instrumental in communicating. Words are 
valueless except as symbols for minds, and the inferred fact that 
the same word or sentence has a like meaning for separate minds 
gives language its essential—a sociological rather than a physical— 
status. Language is by far the most powerful and universal in- 
strument of social intercourse and of political progress, as well as 
of speculative knowledge and artistic creation. All statute laws 
and executive commands and expert prescriptions are what they 
are, not as physical facts, but as meanings expressed in humanly 
understood language, which ultimately produce or prohibit certain 
physical human actions. Although physical skill is not, and com- 
mon-sense knowledge is not wholly,’ dependent on language, the 
expert knowledge of physicians, scientists, historians, lawyers, and 
politicians (when they have it) is such as can be had only on 
condition of its being expressible in appropriate terms and state- 
ments. 

Now the vocabularies and grammars of particular languages are 
not creations of the individual minds which learn and make use of 

1We may clearly recognize a casual acquaintance by visual memory of 


his features without ever having learnt his name, or we may steer to avoid 
a collision without describing to ourselves why and how we do it. 
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them; neither are the laws of logic—those laws which must be 
observed, in all languages alike, if words are to be linked together 
in clearly intelligible sentences, and sentences in clearly intelligible 
discourse. It is true that exceptional writers and thinkers have 
played great parts in extending and improving these indispensable 
instruments of thought, but language and logic remain social- 
cultural creations ; the purpose of language being to convey mean- 
ings of all sorts; that of logic, to enforce or dispute those definite 
meanings which take the form of assertions. 

What I understand to be a datum is something given in the 
logical-sociological,' as well as in a psychological (including sense- 
perceptual) sense. It may be defined as anything whitch two or 
more persons agree to be the matter meant by a given name, or 
term. At first sight this definition might seem to exclude process- 
contents of personal consciousness, as retro-introspected ; but the 
fact is that psychological terms are the only instruments which the 
individual has for reflecting logically on mental data, and, save as 
psychologists can agree on the proper applications and implications 
of these terms, no science of psychology is possible. Introverts, 
with a turn for poetical or other literary expression, may like to 
make their own inner experiences appear very wonderful (medi- 
cine men, mediums, and mystics do the same), and probably every 
individual’s experience has certain elements of uniqueness—the 
circumstances to which consciousness reacts are never quite alike 
for any two people, nor, probably, are the innate and acquired 
tendencies to reaction. Nevertheless it is the fundamental agree- 
ments, generic and manifoldly specific, in human aptitudes and 
experiences—the modes and contents of consciousness which are 
normal in themselves, and whose better development or regulation 
and harmonious ordering are the true ends of life—that chiefly 
interest us as psychologists and as human beings. And these be- 
come data only as we substitute agreed systematic naming and 
classification for the loose or rhetorical phraseology with which 
most people are still content to hide the facts of their inner lives 
from themselves. 

That which any science discusses, and which is real in relation 


1 Cf. Comte’s ‘ subjective synthesis.’ 
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to the thought directed to it, does not consist in some isolated 
datum, but in a certain field of reality in which there are various 
different data, evidently related to one another, but whose fuller 
characters and more precise relationships have to be ascertained 
progressively. The same applies to the whole field of known 
reality as abstractly discussed by epistemology, which, as was said 
before, is inseparable from a natural ontology. There is here no 
unique category of being, but a system of interlinking categories 
which appear mostly in complementary contrasted pairs. The 
whole field itself consists in two complementary fields—that of the 
mental self, with its personal aptitudes and experiences, taken as 
typical of those of other selves, and that of the physical world of 
which our own bodies are very clearly differentiated parts. These 
fields are crossed by two other quite different fields. One is the 
Circumstantial Order of space-in-time, of which known terrestrial 
areas during known chronological periods form the inner historical 
sphere. The other is the Universal Order, in which entities and 
processes, qualities and modes, are seen to arrange themselves in 
natural classes, irrespective of when and where their particular 
instances appear. The unique and non-recurrent actual series of 
self-experiences (process-contents) is that which links the self to 
the Circumstantial Order, or world. The recurrent sorts of ex- 
perience (contents) and the acquired aptitudes for experience of 
this or that sort, with human-rational valuation of the better sorts, 
are what link us to the Universal Order and to the Good, which is 
some part of that Order. 

Identity and relation are, in my view, a supreme pair of correle- 
vant (co-necessary) categories. These are the only types of fact 
which can be intelligibly affirmed or denied. Identity is the quality 
of any identified datum, and may be either the universal identity 
which is aimed at by logical definition, or the circumstantial identity 
which can be observed and recorded, when something of a given 
sort occurs in a given place (or mind) at a given time. Circum- 
stantially speaking, there may be endless objects or events which 
are perfectly distinct, although they are exact counterparts of one 
another. Universally speaking, the character itself is the identity, 
and the plurality of instances is or may be ignored. A true class, 
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as essentially plural and widely distributed through time and space, 
has universal identity combined with the circumstantial identity of 
each of its instances. 

Relation happens only between two or more data which are 
definitely distinguished, whether universally or circumstantially. 
They may, however, be related as whole and part, collective group 
or series and members thereof, class and instance, genus and 
species, concrete entity and distinctive attribute ; each of these rela- 
tions involving some degree of identity. There are also, of course, 
endless relations in space between bodies which are circumstantially 
distinct, whether separated or in contact, and there may be rela- 
tions between distinct kinds of bodies and between distinct qualities 
of bodies or of minds. The relations here referred to are static, 
but the Circumstantial Order, as continually changing, depends on 
kinetic and causal relations. All actual process, physical or men- 
tal, and, consequently, what we call the passing of time, is rela- 
tional fact. It is only accomplished events which come to share, 
with bodies and groups of bodies and physical and mental quali- 
ties, the fixed status of data. 

Relations of one or more sorts are elements of any complex 
datum, but there are no relations as distinct identifiable object- 
matters. The abstract names of relations are conveniences for 
the classifier, but the proper vehicle for conveying the idea of 
relation is the transitive verb (or verb with preposition giving a 
transitive sense) rather than the noun. ‘ Coexistence” means 
nothing if it does not mean some data coexisting with others. 
‘Locomotion’ means moving from one position to another, through 
some medium; ‘ positions’ being abstractly conceived data which 
must, in reality, be associated with locally existing objects. There 
cannot be relations of relations in a significant nexus except through 
added data. 

Data themselves may be classed as either unitary or relational. 
The fundamental sort are unitary, whether as beings, like concrete 
individual things, centres of manifold relations, or as being, like 
abstract qualities, facts involved in the natures of a multitude of 
individual things, or as being qualitative rather than relational con- 
tents of consciousness. Relationa! data are, in effect, affirmative 
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propositions with the assertion left out. ‘The sun,’ ‘ weight,’ ‘a 
sensation of redness’ refer to unitary data. ‘The sun shining on 
the earth,’ ‘this letter weighing under one ounce,’ ‘a sensation of 
redness combined with one of roundness’ refer to relational data. 
The latter expressions are, of course, possible terms. We may 
say that the sun shining on the earth causes all sorts of effects, etc. 

Logical judgments which contribute to true knowledge are either 
identsfications or suppositions. The latter may be categorical or 
conditional or disjunctive, but I shall here refer only to the cate- 
gorical ones. An identification determines some one unitary datum 
by reference to its different relations to other data; a universal 
datum being identified by means of definition; a circumstantial 
datum, by noting its time and place of occurrence. A categorical 
supposition states the fact and mode of relationship between two 
or more data. The universal affirmative of academic logic, which 
may mean complete identity of subject and predicate, is a fatuous 
formula, and ought to be replaced by formal. identifications and 
formal suppositions respectively. When we say that ‘ All A is B’ 
we almost always know, or intend, either that some B is not A 
or that B is not a complete description of A, or we know or intend 
both these distinctions. If so, we ought to substitute some de- 
scription of the mode of relation believed to hold between A and B 
for the colourless identity-copula. We ought especially to signify 
whether B is an extended class to which A (whether as one in- 
stance or as one included species) properly belongs, or a dis- 
tinctive attribute which properly belongs to A (and probably to 
other things as well), but is not the whole of A’s nature. Is B 
used in classifying A or in analyzing A? Is the species-to-genus 
(extensive) relation or the substance-to-attribute (intensive) rela- 
tion the one in question? Is A or are all A’s included with other 
things or classes in a plurality of B’s, or is B one quality combined 
with other qualities in the unity of A or of each A? But, of 
course, many important suppositions are not directly concerned 
with either of the above relations, but with relations between dis- 
tinct attributes (these including categorical pairs and concomitant 
variations) or between separate classes, or distinct entities or events 
as causally or accidentally related in place and time, or coexistent 
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or successive or overlapping process-contents of personal con- 
sciousness. 

To discuss the chief categories of relations which can be sup- 
posed in conjunction with the chief categories of data which can 
be identified, and then the criteria of true and rational supposition, 
is a task which would take me far beyond the necessary limits of 
this article. I will therefore conclude by briefly indicating the 
lines of synthesis between the personal-psychological and the logi- 
cal-sociological outlooks, and this will mean a return to the sense- 
perceptual datum and its involved relations, about which the au- 
thors of Essays in Critical Realism seem to be mainly concerned. 

Certain fundamental relations, or relational data, are given in 
sense-perceptual experience before that wider field of reality and 
relationship which extends so far beyond the range of our senses 
is contemplatively viewed. I have argued that, in attentively 
touching and seeing, we do perceive objects and not mere percep- 
tions, being directly aware of the local relation between the object 
and our own body and of the sense-organs as receiving an impres- 
sion from the object—it may be from a group of two or more 
objects perceived together. It is only in subsequent reflections on 
the impression received that we recognize it as our own sensation. 
At the same time we may recall a fringe of vague accompanying 
sensations which were no parts of it, and must have been due to 
objects other than the one or ones attended to affecting us simul- 
taneously. Diverse feelings of contact, heat or cold, a varied field 
of vision, a mixture of sounds, an odour and a taste, may all co- 
exist in simple awareness, though they cannot be all simultaneously 
attended to. The whole datum is here an essentially irrational 
complex. The various sensations can be explained only by being 
referred to what are probably quite separate external sources. 
Thus it is not the mixed datum of actual consciousness, but 
selective attention to certain included data, which is the beginning 
of rational knowledge. 

Selective attention itself is not necessarily confined to one datum 
alone. We may, in fact, attend to various related physical data 
together, as the sense of sight especially enables us to do. Visual 
observation gives us coexisting differences, not as within ourselves, 
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but as perceived to lie between objects external to and independent 
of our own bodies. It gives us immediately the apparent relative 
location of objects, and this our visual common sense spontaneously 
translates into their relative positions on the earth or in the cham- 
ber we may happen to be occupying. We see that some pairs of 
locally separate objects are exactly alike, and that others differ in 
all ways and degrees, some being as unlike one another as visible 
things can well be. Recognitive memory here comes to our aid, 
and we can generally classify most of the things that we see, uni- 
versal relations thus supervening on circumstantial ones, including 
the circumstantial triangular relation of our seeing two things in 
relation to one another. To this we may refer by a particular 
proposition stating how the things appear to be related. Although 
we do not see any entity as apart from its attributes, we do directly 
recognize an external complex of attributes. The individual body 
endures while we look at it, and, if stationary, it occupies its own 
place amid given surroundings when, having shut our eyes or 
glanced in another direction, we look at it again. It has actually 
apparent and inferrably solid size and shape, and appears of some 
definite colour’ or parti-coloured ; attributes which visual common 
sense proceeds to connect with the degrees of weight and hardness 
and capacities to act and be acted upon characteristic of its recog- 
nized kind. 

While there is no really instantaneous consciousness, and the 
most abrupt sound or feeling of momentary contact occupies a 
long period according to the standards required by the physics of 
atoms and ether, we arc not, in visual observation, confined to any 
even seeming instants. We can look just as long as we please at 
things which remain within a present field of vision, and we usually 
detect changes occurring among these things. Hence seeing gives 
us relations of physical succession and transformation. We see 
the bird on the wing and then alighting. We see the billiard ball 
struck by the player, rolling on the board, and imparting move- 

1 Of course the colour or colours which appear to us cannot be properly 
attributed to the body itself; but it may be said to have a corresponding colour- 
State of colour-states, which, by their effects on the rays of light, and, through 


them, on our visual organs and consciousness, produce the actual colour- 
sensations. 
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ment to another ball which it strikes. We see a fire burning in the 
grate or watch the destructive effects of a great conflagration. We 
follow with our eyes the movements of the actors when a drama 
is being presented on the stage or those of the persons taking part 
in some public ceremony. We see the inner structures of objects 
of familiar kinds as being revealed by dissection. We observe 
their relatively minute parts, as well as many objects which are 
normally invisible, by aid of the microscope. 

The microscope does not take us very far towards the invisible 
region of molecules, atoms, and corpuscles. It is clear, however, 
that the appeal to these minute hypothetical entities presupposes 
the reality of the visible and tangible molar bodies (including our 
own bodies and our microscopes) which are said to be composed 
of them. The common-sense, or legitimate empirical, knowledge 
of bodies and their relations is the necessary foundation of the 
more exact knowledge obtained through the physical, chemical, and 
biological sciences. Technical observations and experiments are 
not, as some partisans of science pretend, the very beginnings of 
true physical knowledge; nor, I believe, is the application to nat- 
ural happenings of a quasi-logical necessity in terms of abstract 
mathematics its highest end. The world of molar bodies, in their 
manifold diversity, is what it is, and is not in reality resolvable 
into any ultimate class or classes of corpuscles which it would 
theoretically become if disintegrative forces wholly prevailed over 
integrative ones. Still less is it resolvable into the supposed unity 
(of kind) of matter, which ignores the fact that the corpuscles 
themselves are essentially the many, each occupying its own place 
in the vastness of space or as integrated in the larger bodies of 
atoms, molecules, inorganic masses, organisms, planets and suns, 
these last entities of greatest magnitude being again preéminently 
the many. In reality, however, we have no knowledge either of 
suns or of atoms which can at all compare with our intimate 
knowledge of organisms and inanimate terrestrial, including manu- 
factured, bodies, and the geographical features of mother earth. 
Astronomers and physicists themselves are dependent on the prac- 
tical perfection of the tangible and visible scientific apparatus they 
employ for the experimental observations on which they base their 
conclusions about remote systems and physical minutiz. 
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While it is through the receptive sense-perceptual experience of 
visual observation that we obtain most of our empirical knowledge 
of bodies and their general relations, it is through the self-expres- 
sive sense-perceptual experience of muscular action that we obtain 
a parallel empirical knowledge of energy. In the voluntary exer- 
cising of force on, and frequently with the aid of, external objects, 
our own hands and arms and, in some cases, our feet and whole 
bodies, enter into physical relations with other things, which rela- 
tions appear directly in consciousness as relational data. These 
feelings of relationship and the acquired physical aptitudes of 
which they are instances give rise to one very elementary order of 
experiential ideas, being referred to by such terms as pressing, 
pushing, grasping, embracing, pulling, stretching, twisting, bending, 
breaking, lifting, carrying, throwing, hitting (directly, or with an 
object held in the hand or a missile thrown or discharged ), walking, 
running, jumping, swimming, etc. Here are physical occurrences 
which, on the physiological side at least, é.¢., in the nervous and 
muscular systems, involve a great complexity of subsidiary rela- 
tions; yet each whole occurrence is a relational datum directly 
given in conscious experience, or subsequently imagined as having 
been so given. 

Cuar.es E. Hooper. 

SouTHAMPTON. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF SYMPA- 
THY IN HUME AND ADAM SMITH. 


HE individualism of the eighteenth century owed its dis- 
tinctive character to the fact that it was based upon a logic 
derived from the exact sciences. The affirmation of the worth of 
human individuality—an important element in all modern thought 
since the Renaissance—here became fused with a faith in the 
universal validity of the experimental and mathematical methods. 
The success of the new sciences had clearly justified a method of 
proceeding from the simple to the complex, from self-evident first 
principles to demonstrated conclusions; so it was only natural 
that social and ethical thinkers should attempt to use a similar 
method. They took for their starting-point the individual man 
and his characteristics, as self-evident first principles; while the 
moral and social order they assumed to be nothing but a more or 
less complex derivative of the elements already found in the indi- 
vidual. All the characteristic doctrines of the century show this 
initial assumption. The doctrine of natural rights considers the 
individual as the repository of inalienable claims to life, liberty 
and happiness ; the theory of the social contract makes him, either 
historically or logically, prior to the society which is his construc- 
tion; ethical egoism regards him as a self-enclosed world, while 
economic individualism treats him as a self-interested atom giving 
driving force to the mechanism of production and exchange. It 
was an easy and convincing philosophy. Once the essential ele- 
ments of individual nature were found, all the rest followed by 
rigid necessity from these premises, and the most abstruse social 
questions could be reduced to a demonstration. 

But not all the ideas of the eighteenth century were expressed 
in terms of this “mechanic philosophy” (as Burke called it). 
Two of the most striking exceptions are the ethical theories of 
Hume and Adam Smith, both of which were based upon a common 
principle, sympathy. This word has meant a great many things 
in the history of ethics, but the sense in which it was understood 
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by these two Scottish thinkers is especially significant because in 
many respects it fails to accord with the current individualism, 
and anticipates a point of view which became common only in the 
succeeding century. The following passages from Hume may 
serve to bring this conception of sympathy before us. 

Seeking to explain the love of fame, Hume finds one of its causes 
in the opinions of others, whose influence upon us is due to “ that 
propensity we have to sympathize with others, and to receive by 
communication their inclinations and sentiments, however different 
from, or even contrary to our own.”* In a similar strain he 
remarks later: “The bare opinion of another, especially when 
enforced with passion, will cause an idea of good or evil to have 
an influence upon us, which would otherwise have been entirely 
neglected. This proceeds from the principle of sympathy or com- 
munication.” * As a consequence of this “ easy communication of 
sentiments from one thinking being to another,” “the minds of 
men are mirrors to one another.” * “So close and intimate is the 
correspondence of human souls, that no sooner any person ap- 
proaches me, than he diffuses on me all his opinions, and draws 
along my judgment in a greater or less degree. And though, on 
many occasions, my sympathy with him goes not so far as entirely 
to change my sentiments and way of thinking; yet it seldom is so 
weak as not to disturb the easy course of my thought, and give an 
authority to that opinion, which is recommended to me by his 
assent and approbation.” * 

The significance of this doctrine lies in the fact that it leads to a 
statement of moral and social problems in quite different terms 
from those with which Hume’s century was familiar. To abandon 
the assumption that human nature—with its motives to activity, its 
forms of approbation, its selfish or benevolent or neutral im- 
pulses—is ‘given’; to point the way toward an explanation of 
human nature through the association of individuals with one 
another, is to give up the rigid individualism for a more compre- 

1 Treatise, II, p. 111. This and the following references to Hume are 
to the edition of Green and Grose. 

2 Tbid., II, p. 205. 

3 Ibid., Il, pp. 150, 152. 

4 Ibid., II, pp. 349, 350. 
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hensive point of view which recognizes both the individual and the 
social factors in experience. It will not be difficult to show that 
Hume’s doctrine of sympathy really does involve such conse- 
quences and hence suggests a more concrete philosophy than is 
commonly to be found in the thought of his contemporaries. 

Hume’s principle of sympathy would not be of great significance 
if it did not advance beyond previous statements of a similar prin- 
ciple. It is well known that a recognition of the ethical worth of 
sympathy in some form or other was a commonplace in the writings 
of the British moralists of the first half of the century. They 
had frequently depicted the pleasures derived from beholding the 
happiness of others and the pain caused by the sight of their mis- 
fortunes. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, not to mention Butler, 
insisted that the ‘ other-regarding ’ impulses—including, of course, 
pity, compassion, sympathy—are an essential part of human nature. 
Even Mandeville remarked upon our extreme susceptibility to the 
sufferings of others. But these thinkers merely accepted these 
characteristics as given, as gifts of an all-wise Creator of the uni- 
verse who designed man for society (or the opposite, as the case 
might be). While this certainly represents an advance over a one- 
sided doctrine which regards human nature as purely selfish, 
nevertheless from the strictly logical point of view it is essentially 
the same way of stating the ethical problem. If sympathy is 
regarded as nothing more than another elementary character found 
in the isolated individual, the individualistic method with its diffi- 
culties still remains. But the point to be noted is that Hume, and 
after him Adam Smith, interpreted the principle of sympathy in 
such a way as to carry ethical theory to a truer understanding of 
the workings of human nature. 

The meaning which these writers do attach to the term can best 
be grasped by understanding the main difficulty of the moral sense 
school, with which Hume classes himself. This group of thinkers 
accepted the fact of the moral judgment and attempted to explain 
its characteristics of immediacy, universality and obligation. 
Against their critics, the ‘ intellectualists,’ they maintained that the 
moral laws cannot be deduced by the pure reason from the eternal 
and immutable relations of things. The immediacy of the moral 
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judgment indicates that it is based upon a feeling, a sentiment of 
approbation, not upon the rational subsumption of an act under a 
general rule. In most cases it is unreflective and spontaneous, and 
refers to particular concrete acts. But how is it possible on these 
premises to explain the universality and the obligation of the moral 
law? Feeling is individual, and how can it give rise to objectivity ? 
This was their great problem, to find in feeling a sufficiently ob- 
jective basis for the moral judgment. The solution commonly 
attempted was to assume the moral similarity of all individuals, 
but this assumption, in patent contradiction with the facts of hu- 
man nature, could at best provide the moral judgment with uni- 
versality, while failing to furnish a satisfactory basis for obligation. 
Shaftesbury really never came to terms with the problem at all. 
Hutcheson made a great step towards its solution by distinguishing 
between moral and natural good, é.e., between sentiments of moral 
approval and sensations of pleasure or pain. Natural good is con- 
nected with the pleasure of sense perception, moral good with the 
love or approval of disinterested observers. Natural good is there- 
fore individual, moral good is social. But what Hutcheson gave 
with one hand he withdrew with the other. He developed Shaftes- 
bury’s vague concept of the ‘moral sense’ and made it a natural 
sense on the same level with the other five senses. Aside from 
the fact that it was a scientifically crude hypothesis, this theory of 
the moral sense amounted to a denial of the distinction between 
natural and moral good. If moral approval was after all based 
upon a sense perception, then the only sanction possible was a 
natural sanction, the pleasure of moral sense perception. What 
Hutcheson was aiming at was to establish the objective character 
of the moral judgment as distinct from the subjective character of 
pleasure and pain; but the theory of the moral sense utterly failed 
to justify any such distinction. 

Hume also clearly recognized the necessity of finding an ob- 
jective basis for the moral judgment, and sought for it in some- 
thing which is common to all individuals, in a “ universal principle 
of the human frame.”* This means, however, something more 
than an assertion of an essential similarity of all human beings 


1 Essays, Il, p. 248. 
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(this dogma had been often stated before and really left the prob- 
lem unsolved). Hume went further and laid down the principle 
by which this essential similarity itself is to be explained. The 
principle which he proposed as the ground of the moral experience 
was sympathy, or the communication of feelings and sentiments 
from man to man. In reality what he did was to reduce the moral 
sense as understood by Hutcheson to its simplest terms, taking it 
as a mere receptivity to agreeable and disagreeable impressions, 
then adding to it his own new principle, the capacity of partaking 
in the agreeable or disagreeable impressions of others. It is there- 
fore clear that when Hume spoke of sympathy as “the chief 
source of moral distinctions ” he was referring not to pity or com- 
passion, but to the communication of sentiments between indi- 
viduals. It was this communication of sentiments which made 
possible the objectivity of the moral judgment and furnished the 
logical solution of the problem of the moral sense school. For, 
interpreted in terms of this interplay of sentiments, the moral judg- 
ment preserves its basis in the feelings and thus remains in imme- 
diate and continual contact with all the variety of individual moral 
experience. At the same time it is able to transcend subjectivity 
because it is not based merely upon the isolated feelings of a par- 
ticular individual, but upon the individual’s feelings as they actually 
develop through the influence of the feelings of his fellowmen. 
The full significance of Hume’s position is more evident when 
we compare his doctrine with the scattered remarks of Hutcheson 
with reference to sympathy. The latter rejected sympathy as an 
explanatory moral principle: sympathy cannot be the cause of 
benevolence, he asserted, for benevolence is required to account 
for sympathy. With Hume, on the contrary, it is sympathy 
which furnishes the basis for the approbation of benevolence as 
well as of all other moral virtues. Sympathy involves a mutual 
sharing of sentiments among all individuals, a common participa- 
tion in a moral world which is objective, and yet formed by the 
contribution of all individuals. There is no reason why this ‘ prin- 
ciple of communication’ and its consequences should be confined 
to the transmission of moral sentiments. We may equally well 


1 Inquiry Concerning Moral Good, Sec. II, ix. 
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assume a transmission of esthetic judgments, of opinions, or even 
of judgments of fact. This was recognized by Hume. Standards 
of beauty are the result of the same interplay of individual senti- 
ments, and so have their source in sympathy.’ Likewise Hume 
spoke of a communication of opinions and thoughts, and recognized 
that logical judgments derive strength from their agreement with 
the judgments of other men.” It is evident that if he had applied 
this principle to the analysis of the understanding it would have 
profoundly modified some of his philosophical conclusions. If the 
opinions of an individual are so modifiable by the opinions of other 
men that their authority rests—in part, at least—upon their agree- 
ment with those of others, then to solve the problem of knowledge 
we need something more than an analysis of the individual reason. 

This brings up the question: Is Hume’s principle of sympathy 
inconsistent with the premises and general method of his philos- 
ophy? It seems difficult to bring into accord with his psychology. 
The psychological explanation of the action of sympathy is that 
the tdea of my fellowman’s pleasure or pain becomes converted 
into an impression of my own pleasure or pain. Because of our 
similarity as human beings I easily form the édea of his sentiments, 
and through the strong association of my own consciousness with 
this idea, the tdea of his pleasure becomes eventually an impression 
of my own pleasure. Such a transference of an impression from 
one consciousness to another seems to involve the very idea of an 
identical self which Hume professed himself unable to find. But 
it is outside the purpose of this paper to go into a technical dis- 
cussion of Hume’s psychology. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in a larger sense the principle of sympathy is inconsistent with 
Hume’s method in his analysis of, the understanding. Every 
reader of Hume is probably struck with the divergence between 
the intellectual and the moral parts of his philosophy. In the 
analysis of the understanding his conclusions were entirely nega- 
tive, a denial of the unity of the conscious self, a denial of the 
coherence of our world of experience, But in the field of moral 
philosophy his conclusions were far from sceptical. Is it not pos- 


1 Treatise, II, pp. 150, 336. 
2Cf. the passages quoted at the beginning of this article. 
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sible that the reason for this divergence in the character of his 
conclusions is that he used two entirely different methods in the 
two parts of his thought? In his treatment of the understanding 
he confined himself to an analysis of the individual reason, which 
proved insufficient to establish the objective world. In his moral 
philosophy the objective moral world was assumed, and the ground 
of this objectivity sought for and explained. The difference lies 
not merely in the fact that in the one case he relied upon the 
reason, in the other upon the sentiments (the sentiments are in 
reality less conducive to objectivity than the reason) ; but in the 
fact that in the latter case he used an over-individual principle— 
i.c., he posited an objective order—while in the former he regarded 
this assumption as invalid. In a very important sense, then, the 
doctrine of sympathy in the ethics is inconsistent with Hume’s 
previous philosophy, because it indicates the employment of a 
radically different method of inquiry. 

Was it a sense of this fundamental inconsistency which led 
Hume to ignore in the Enquéry much of his doctrine of sympathy 
as developed in the Treatise? In the later work he emphasized 
less the ‘ principle of communication,’ and made sympathy almost 
synonymous with benevolence or humanity, thus substituting a 
vague concept for a sharply defined principle. In many respects 
he returned to the position of Hutcheson, insisting upon the neces- 
sity of recognizing in the individual other impulses than that of | 
self-love ; but there was no evident attempt to reduce these original 
impulses to a more general principle. He placed the objective 
basis of the moral judgment in the sentiments of ‘ humanity’ which 
are common to all men, without attempting an explanation of this 
moral agreement of all mankind. He regarded sympathy pri- 
marily as a susceptibility to the well- or ill-being of another, rather 
than as an actual transference of sentiments. In all these respects 
the characteristic elements of the doctrine of sympathy in the 
Treatise were abandoned. Nevertheless, whatever may have been 
the motives that led Hume to withdraw the explicit statement of a 
principle so contrary to the method he had used in the first book 
of the Treatise, and later in the Enquiry Concerning the Human 
Understanding, the principle itself was at work in his own thought, 
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and showed itself preéminently in his social philosophy, as we 
shall see. 

The ethical problem of finding an objective basis for morality 
runs parallel to the philosophical problem of the relation of the 
individual to society. The root of the difficulty is the same in 
either case; so long as individuals are considered as complete in 
themselves, it is not only impossible to establish morality, but a 
real social order becomes equally impossible. Society can only be 
considered as an external union of independent individualities, 
possessing no genuine reality of its own, but merely that which the 
component individuals delegate to it. But the modification which 
Hume introduces into the current individualism for the purposes of 
ethical theory enables him to attain a more concrete and realistic 
point of view in his social philosophy. Throughout the political 
and social observations presented in his Essays there are continual 
references to his doctrine of sympathy. It usually presents itself as 
a ‘contagion of manners’ which explains the similarity of customs 
observable within social groups. “The human mind is of a very 
imitative nature; nor is it possible for any set of men to converse 
often together, without acquiring a similitude of manners, and 
communicating to each other their vices as well as virtues. The 
propensity to company and society is strong in all rational crea- 
tures; and the same disposition which gives us this propensity, 
makes us enter deeply into each other’s sentiments, and causes like 
passions and inclinations to run, as it were, by contagion, through 
the whole club or knot of companions. Where a number of men 
are united into one political body, the occasions of their inter- 
course must be so frequent, for defence, commerce, and govern- 
ment, that, together with the same speech or language, they must 
acquire a resemblance in their manners, and have a common or 
national character, as well as a personal one, peculiar to each 
individual.”+ The favorite explanation for differences in national 
characters since the days of Aristotle had been the influence of 
climate and other physical causes. Hume examines and rejects 
this explanation for his own above-mentioned principle. “If we 
tun over the globe, or revolve the annals of history, we shall dis- 


1 Essays, I, p. 248. 
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cover everywhere signs of a sympathy or contagion of manners, 
none of the influence of air or climate.”* His social unity, 
therefore, is not simply a mechanical collection of individuals, but 
also a moral and spiritual unity, based upon the mutual influence 
of individuals, and possessing an individuality of its own. Since 
| the influence of individuals extends from one generation to the fol- 
lowing, his social unity possesses also historical continuity, though 
he does not grasp the full significance of this fact. Hume even 
considers that it is possible to find universal laws applicable to 
these social unities, in other words, “that politics can be reduced 
to a science”; for there is a stability about human affairs in the 
mass because they are not dependent upon the humours of par- 
ticular men.* These principles of political science which he thinks 
can be discovered are few in number, but they illustrate a new 
point of view, for he does not rely upon individual psychology 
for their explanation. In another important respect Hume ad- 
vances toward a more concrete conception of society. He recog- 
| nizes that the political union is only one of many social groups to 
a which the individual belongs. Each of these various groups, pro- 
ie, fessions, clubs, communities, nations, linguistic stocks, races, etc., 
me i has a set of manners peculiar to itself, brought about by the sym- 
pathetic principle. The conception of a social unity as an organic 
' unity, with an individuality of its own, becomes easily realizable 
through Hume’s principle of sympathy.’ 

It would be possible to continue the study of Hume’s social 
philosophy and show how the principle of sympathy or its conse- 
quences is used to account for the moral approbation attached to 
the principles of justice, for the origin of government, for the 
obligation to allegiance, for the stability of governments; but 
enough has been said to make it evident that when he employs 

1 Op. cit., I, p. 249; Treatise, p. 111. 

2 Ibid., I, pp. 98, 99. 

8 The importance of this doctrine of sympathy for the development of 
the historical method is evidently very great. The social unity produced by 
sympathy is a living unity of interacting members, to be explained in terms 
of the development of its life, rather than in terms of ‘ constituent’ elements. 
It is interesting to note, by way of confirmation, that what we are accustomed 


to call the social or organic conceptions led up to and issued in the historical 
point of view at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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this principle he is using a method and suggesting a point of view 
quite different from the customary individualism of his day. 

A more radical application of the same principle is found in 
Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. His historical in- 
debtedness to Hume’s Treatise was probably very great, but that 
is a question that does not concern us here.‘’ What is important 
for us is that he used the principle of sympathy much as Hume 
had done, considering it as the principle which makes possible an 
objective moral judgment. Thus, as in the case of Hume, it would 
be false to regard Adam Smith’s sympathy as merely a benevolent 
impulse in the individual; sympathy is not the object, but the basis 
of moral approbation. The way in which this ethical theory was 
developed by Adam Smith is well known. All our moral judg- 
ments take place as the result of an imaginary change of situation, 
whereby we place ourselves in the position of the individual judged, 
and feel to some extent as our own the sentiments and passions 
which he feels. The kind of judgment we pass upon him depends 
upon whether we perceive an agreement or disagreement of his 
passions with what our own would be in his situation. We ap- 
prove when we perceive that his emotions are such as our own 
would accord with, and in the contrary case we disapprove. It is 
only through the capacity of thus overleaping the bounds of our 
own individuality that a moral judgment is possible. Sympathy, 
or this participation in the feelings of others, is the basis of the 
moral life.2 Adam Smith made no attempt to explain the psy- 
chological operation of this principle in the individual mind; he 
had no epistemological theory with which it had to be related. But 
like Hume he did recognize that it is a more general factor than 
the various psychological motives to activity. Each of the natural 
sentiments, such as love, gratitude, resentment, self-interest, has a 
particular object or purpose; the ability to sympathize with a simi- 
lar passion in others is a general principle involved in them all, 
and the only basis of morality. 


1The Treatise appeared in 1739, the Theory of Moral Sentiments in 1759. 
Adam Smith’s statement of the principle of sympathy differed but little from 
that of Hume in the Treatise, and the applications and illustrations with 
which he elaborated it are in many cases strikingly similar to those which 
Hume employed. 

2 Moral Sentiments, Pt. I, passim. 
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The over-individual character of moral judgments is brought 
out still more sharply in Adam Smith’s discussion of conscience. 
The basis of our judgment of ourselves is the same principle as in 
the case of the preceding judgments; i.ec., an imaginary identifica- 
tion of ourselves with the spectators of our actions, from which we 
perceive whether we can or cannot sympathize with our own senti- 
ments. Hence judgments as to our own character could not take 
place were we solitary individuals. Society is a mirror which 
shows us ourselves, and all the characters of virtue and vice have 
an immediate reference to the sentiments of others. This, how- 
ever, is not to make the love of praise the foundation of morality. 
We cannot always hope to gain the approval of our actual spec- 
tators, but we can appeal to the judgment of future better in- 
formed spectators, or to the judgment of the present spectators if 
freed from prejudice and fully informed, ¢.e., to the judgment of 
the impartial spectator. Conscience is merely our conviction of 
what this impartial spectator would sympathize with under as 
many specific conditions as possible. It consists for the most part 
of general rules gathered from our experience of what men in 
general approve or disapprove, and a regard to these general rules 
is the principle by which the bulk of mankind must direct their 
actions. The authority of conscience is not absolute, however, for 
men of “exceedingly happy mould” may dispense with these gen- 
eral rules and form their judgment according to the particular 
situation ; but it is because they are more sensitive to the judgments 
of mankind than the majority of men. In any case, our judgments 
about our own conduct have their origin in the judgments of men 
about us.* 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that this is in principle a 
social theory of ethics. The individual moral consciousness is the 
result of social intercourse, the individual moral judgments are the 
expression of the general sentiments of the society to which the 
individual belongs. Smith’s theory thus goes beyond the analytic 
assumptions of the century. Like his predecessors he states the 
truism that an isolated individual can never develop a moral con- 
sciousness; but instead of regarding this moral consciousness as 


1 Moral Sentiments, Pt. Ill, passim. 
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already implicit in the individual (a method which results in well- 
known contradictions and difficulties), he starts at the other end. 
The moral world is something independent of the individual 
thinker; his standards of right and wrong come to his conscious- 
ness from an order beyond it. But at the same time this order in 
which the moral standards arise is not a formal rational order, not 
an order independent of humanity in general, not the order of a 
divine lawgiver (primarily, at least), but an order immanent in 
human experience. Each individual’s moral judgment is the pro- 
duct, not of an inner intuition or of a divine revelation, but of the 
reflected sentiments of other individual moral consciousnesses, none 
of which is independent enough to stand alone, but needs the sup- 
port of others which it also supports; a moral world with no foun- 
dation in any particular individual, but forming a whole, self- 
supporting, self-explaining. 

Adam Smith clearly grasps the idea of a scientific or positive 
study of ethics based on this theory of the relation of moral 
standards to the social consciousness. If the moral sentiments of 
the individual are the expression of the general sentiments of the 
society of which he is a member, it is to be expected that moral 
standards will vary according to the conditions of the different 
societies in which they arise. He distinctly states this principle. 
“The different situations of different ages and countries are apt, 
in the same manner, to give different characters to the generality 
of those who live in them, and their sentiments concerning the 
particular degree of each quality that is either blameable or praise- 
worthy vary, according to that degree which is usual in their coun- 
try, and in their own times.”* As an illustration of this principle 
he compares the virtues approved in civilized nations with those 
of savages. “Among civilized nations, the virtues which are 
founded upon humanity are more cultivated than those which 
are founded on self-denial and the command of the passions. 
Among rude and barbarous nations it is quite otherwise; the 
virtues of self-denial are more cultivated than those of humanity. 
The general security and happiness which prevail in ages of 
civility and politeness afford little exercise to the contempt of 


1 Moral Sentiments, Pt. V, Ch. 2. 
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danger, to patience in enduring labor, hunger and pain.” But 
“every savage undergoes a sort of Spartan discipline, and by the 
necessity of his situation is inured to every sort of hardship.” * 
He follows this preliminary statement with a lengthy description 
of some customs of the North American Indians, which he com- 
pares with French and Italian manners, and with the manners of 
ancient Rome at different periods. “In general the style of man- 
ners which takes place in any nation may commonly upon the 
whole be said to be that which is most suitable to its situation.” 
In spite of the qualifications introduced into this statement, I think 
it is clear that Smith points the way toward an inductive and his- 
torical inquiry into the various moral ideas and standards that have 
existed among mankind. It should be stated, however, that he 
conceives these variations in moral standards to be limited; but 
the only reason he gives is that with certain ‘perversions’ no 
society could exist for any length of time, so that after all the 
exception he introduces only serves to emphasize the principle he 
lays down. 

The conception of the impartial spectator has sometimes been 
regarded as inconsistent with Adam Smith’s theory of the social 
origin of our moral judgments. The impartial spectator is a fic- 
tion of my own imagination, it is objected; hence in appealing to 
his judgment I in reality abandon the sentiments of my fellow- 
men and find my authority in a creation of my own mind. But 
to interpret the impartial spectator as merely a projection of sub- 
jective standards into a fictitious personality is to forget the larger 
aspects of Adam Smith’s ethics. On the contrary, it is to be taken 
as a normative principle for the phenomena of individual sympa- 
thies. In passing judgment as to the moral worth of an action 
we do not rely simply upon the accidental sympathies of the men 
with whom we are surrounded, or upon our own transitory sym- 
pathies. The impartial spectator is the personification of that 
which is permanent, universal, rational, natural in the phenomena 
of sympathy. Since sympathy is the principle which makes life 
in society possible, the normal sympathies which the impartial 
spectator personifies can only be those sympathies which best fur- 


1 Loe, cit. 
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ther the existence of men together in society. The ‘man within’ 
informs us not only that by certain actions we will render our- 
selves subject to the indignation and contempt of mankind, but 
also that we have violated “those sacred rules, upon the tolerable 
observation of which depend the whole security and peace of 
human society.”' The permanence which we find in the rules of 
morality belongs to them as the principles of the existence of the 
social order ; their rationality is their relevancy to the needs of the 
“great fabric of human society.” As the guardian of these rules 
of morality, the impartial spectator is in a sense the representative 
of the welfare of society ; hence to appeal to the sympathies of the 
impartial spectator is by no means to abandon the social reference. 

The social implications of Adam Smith’s ethics are accordingly 
numerous. The moral consciousness of the individual is based 
upon the moral standards which he finds around him; and these 
standards have an integral relation to the welfare of the society. 
Adam Smith’s doctrine thus includes Hume’s theory of sympathy 
with the welfare of society as the foundation for our approval of 
the artificial virtues. But in Smith it is no longer a direct sym- 
pathy with society; it is a sympathy mediated by the personality 
of the impartial spectator. Another social implication, already 
noticed, is the relativity of the moral consciousness to the state of 
the society. This is an interesting suggestion of the historical 
point of view. Although Adam Smith, as we have seen, limits the 
possibility of variation in moral standards, he prescribes no cause 
for this limitation except the self-preservation of the society, and 
so leaves the way open for a theory of moral and social evolution. 
Moreover, this theory tends to overstep its merely moral bound- 
aries, and to become a theory of the social nature of intelligence. - 
For the interplay of individual sentiments gives rise not only to the 
moral consciousness, but also to the standards of taste; and when 
we take into consideration the character of the whole Scottish 
movement with its reliance upon common sense, we can see that this 
theory has in it the beginning of a social theory of reason. Hume 
himself has taken a long step toward such a social theory by intro- 
ducing the doctrine of sympathy, and making it a communication 


1 Moral Sentiments, Pt. III, ch. 3. 
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not only of sentiments, but also of opinions, from one individual 
to another. In carrying out these implications of the sympathetic 
principle Adam Smith comes strikingly near the viewpoint of some 
modern writers on social philosophy. Selby-Bigge has remarked 
that in some respects he has anticipated the theory of the ‘ social 
self,’ from which the individual only gradually disentangles him- 
self. 

Much more clearly than Hume, Smith recognizes the existence 
of various intermediate groups between the individual and the 
state. This is discussed in the portion added to the sixth edition 
of the Moral Sentiments, and represents a portion of Adam Smith’s 
maturest thought.? His purpose here is to set forth the stages by 
which the moral consciousness develops and the individual passes 
beyond himself and his individual concerns. The guiding thread 
in the discussion is the principle that personal contact is the basis 
of the social consciousness. There is no mysterious affinity be- 
tween human beings from the mere fact of their humanity, no love 
for humanity in general. The individual is brought out of himself 
by his sympathetic participation in the sentiments and affections 
of other individuals with whom he associates. Those whom he 
knows in the family circle are naturally the objects of his first and 
deepest sympathies. The social consciousness thus begun in the 
family group grows as his sympathies spread out in widening 
circles, first to his clan or neighborhood, then to his nation, and 
finally to the whole system of the universe. Hence the individual 
belongs to many groups by which his own sentiments are formed, 
and toward which his loyalties are directed. His country, of 
course, is the most important. All the interests of his friends and 
his family are bound up in it; he glories in its prosperity, its 
history, its traditions, and is willing to die in its service. But the 
state itself is a group of societies, each possessing a life of its own 
and an instinct for self-maintenance; and the mutual adjustment 
of these orders and societies gives the state its constitution. Each 
individual endeavors to secure the aggrandizement of his own 
group, and to help it resist the encroachments of others. None of 


1 British Moralists, 1, pp. 1x, 1xi. 
2 Ibid., Pt. VI, Sec. II, Chs. 1, 2. 
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these groups is self-sufficient, however, and the interplay of them 
all with one another is necessary in the harmonious ordering of 
the state. 

It is therefore a realistic philosophy of society that we find pre- 
sented in the Theory of Moral Sentiments, one which contrasts 
sharply with the nominalistic conception current in the eighteenth 
century. Adam Smith conceives of the social unity as an organic 
whole, maintaining itself otherwise than by the contrivance or the 
convention of individuals. Of course, the social fabric is admi- 
rably adapted to the needs of men (he could not help agreeing with 
his century in seeing everywhere the marks of design), but this 
adaptation to human needs must not lead us to consider society as 
a machine fabricated by human reason. Nothing illustrates more 
clearly Adam Smith’s position in this matter than his rejection of 
utility as an explanation of moral approbation. Hume makes the 
approbation of the rules of justice depend upon a sympathy with 
their utility for the welfare of society. It is evident from what has 
already been said that Smith would deny the existence of any such 
sympathy with a social utility in the mass of mankind ; their moral 
judgments are always concerned with specific individuals immedi- 
ately affected by any breach of justice, and not with the general 
welfare of society. In other words, we demand punishment for 
the wrong done to an individual, not by reason of our concern for 
the general interest of society (of which few individuals ever 
think), but from a sympathy with the individual who has been 
injured. This instinctive judgment is implicitly rational, in that 
reason can later justify it; nevertheless the fact that the judgment 
is instinctive and unreflective shows the intimate organic relation 
of the individual to his society. The foundation of the latter is 
not in a rational agreement among individuals to promote their 
mutual interests, but in the instinctive life of the individual. Not 
only is Adam Smith here nearer the reality of the moral experience 
than is Hume, but as a consequence of this insight he goes much 
farther toward the recognition of the social unity as an intimate 
expression of the very nature of individual life. 

Some of the examples which Adam Smith gives to illustrate 
this realistic conception of society have become famous. The 
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equalization of the necessaries of life, which reason demands, has 
been produced in a way other than that which reason would sug- 
gest. The few lordly masters among whom the earth has been 
divided are “led by an invisible hand to make nearly the same 
distribution of the necessaries of life, which would have been 
made had the earth been divided up into equal portions among all 
its inhabitants.”* This is essentially the same argument which 
runs through the Wealth of Nations. By pursuing his own inter- 
est each individual frequently promotes that of the society more 
effectually than when he really intends to promote it, and thus is 
“led by an invisible hand to promote an end which is no part of 
his intention.” * Again, rational reflection would tell us that kings 
are mere men, the servants of the people, to be obeyed or cashiered 
as the public may require. But this is “ the doctrine of reason and 
philosophy; . . . it is not the doctrine of nature.”* This reliance 
upon ‘nature’ and the ‘invisible hand’ is no doubt to be taken as 
more than an expression of deistic optimism; it indicates a recog- 
nition that the social order embodies a rationality which is more 
than the rationality of human contrivance. It expresses, more- 
over, a certain conservatism, which comes to more explicit state- 
ment in the last years of Smith’s life, notably in the section of the 
Moral Sentiments added to the sixth edition, written beyond doubt 
with a reference to the revolutionary events in France. Smith 
here states his distrust of the “man of system” who desires to 
“new-model the constitution, and to alter, in some of its most 
essential parts, that system of government under which the sub- 
jects of a great empire have enjoyed, perhaps, peace, security, and 
even glory, during the course of several centuries together.” * The 
true statesman and reformer “ will respect the established powers 
and privileges even of individuals, and still more those of the great 
orders and societies into which the state is divided.” It is the 
same spirit speaking here as that which, at about the same time, was 
inspiring Burke’s first denunciation of the “ constitution-mongers ” ; 


1 Op. cit., Pt. IV, Ch, 1. 

2 Bk, IV, Ch. 2. 

8 Moral Sentiments, Pt. I, Sec. III, Ch. 2. 
4 Ibid., Pt. VI, Sec. II. 
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it is an expression of the same distrust of the abstract individual 
reason when confronted with the historical reality of a great 
political society.* 

This disapproval of the revolutionary doctrines of the Continent 
is not merely the transitory recoil of an order-loving scholar from 
the excesses of the Revolution. It is an expression of an attitude 
which is implicit in his philosophy from the very beginning, im- 
plicit in the doctrine of sympathy as developed by himself and 
Hume, implicit even in the moral sense speculation out of which 
the doctrine of sympathy arose. From the beginning of the century 
a succession of thinkers had kept alive the doctrine that there are 
certain questions that rationalism cannot solve; and the attitude of 
Smith and Burke toward political rationalism was but a natural 
outgrowth of this tradition. In the case of Smith it may seem diffi- 
cult to reconcile this attitude with the liberalism of his economic 
theory ; but it must be remembered that in the Wealth of Nations 
he was contending against that very same systematizing tendency 
when applied to economic affairs. The restrictions which had been 
placed in the past upon economic enterprise were for him only 
another form of the attempt to make over the natural order, al- 
ready rational, into a machine of human contrivance. Hence at 
bottom his economic liberalism is not inconsistent with his real 
conservatism in ethics and politics. Hume did not live long enough 
to see the effect of the new philosophy in France, but it is pretty 
evident that if he had lived he would have ranged himself with 
Smith, if not with Burke, in condemning the excesses of political 
rationalism. Throughout his life he combated the arguments of 
the Whigs that government is founded on the consent of the people ; 
men are governed, not by reason, but by authority and precedent, 
and in time of revolution or public convulsion the consent of the 
people is less regarded than at any other time.? Far from seeing 


1 The section quoted was written in 1790, the same year in which Burke's 
Reflections on the Revolution in France appeared. The parallel between Smith 
and Burke is throughout interesting. For example, Burke’s Vindication of 
Natural Society, expressing the same distrust of rational criticism of his- 
torical institutions, was published in 1756, just three years before the first 
edition of the Moral Sentiments. 

2Cf. the Essays, “ Of the Original Contract,” and “Of the Coalition of 
Parties.” 
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in the French Revolution a vindication of human rights, he would 
probably have pronounced it an abandonment of the principles 
upon which alone political societies can exist. 

After all it was a very old principle which the doctrine of sym- 
pathy reasserted—a principle at least as old as Plato; and yet a 
very new one, because destined to assume a vital form in the social 
philosophy of the future under the name of social solidarity. In 
its essence it was inconsistent with the characteristic features of 
eighteenth century thought, and for that reason it suggested solu- 
tions to many of the problems of that century. It showed the error 
in the usual way of stating the problem of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state; it suggested a solution of the dualism between 
reason and feeling; it exposed the one-sided character of a philos- 
ophy which interprets truth in terms of abstract propositions, and 
so does not accord proper value to history and to the existing insti- 
tutions which it alone can justify and render intelligible. But 
though inconsistent with its dominant ideas, it is essential to our 
understanding of the century. We have not fully described the 
eighteenth century thought in emphasizing only its rationalism and 
its individualism. There is another side of the picture with 
quite different characteristics, of which the ethical doctrine of 
sympathy, with its many consequences, is a typical representative ; 
and for the most part it is from these suppressed tendencies, these 
undeveloped truths, that the thought of the nineteenth century 
drew its inspiration. 

GLENN R. Morrow. 

CornELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Nature of Existence. By Joun McTaccart McTacecart. 
Volume I. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1921.—pp. xxii, 
310. 

The two most original contributions to metaphysical speculation 
which have been made by English thinkers within the last two or 
three years are, without question, Professor Alexander’s Space, Time 
and Deity and Dr. McTaggart’s The Nature of Existence. In their 
conclusions, i.e., in the total picture of the universe which they set 
before us, no two books could well be more dissimilar. McTaggart 
promises to convince us, in his second volume, that space and time 
are unreal appearances. For Alexander, space-time is the funda- 
mental stuff of the world, the matrix from which all evolution starts. 
McTaggart is an idealist holding that, in last analysis, the universe 
is a society of spirits. Alexander is a realist for whom mind is but 
‘a quality appearing at a certain stage in the evolution of an otherwise 
non-mental universe. But it has not been sufficiently observed that 
in the method of their approach to metaphysics both thinkers are re- 
markably alike. Both are ‘ontologists’ in the pre-Kantian sense. 
Both would by Kant have been labelled ‘dogmatic.’ Both proceed as 
if the critical question concerning the function and limits of our hu- 
man Erkenntnisvermégen had never been raised, as if, indeed, it were 
intrinsically a mistaken question. “ My whole enterprise,” Alexander 
has told us recently,” is a study in ontology, and have I not said 
more than once that the theory of knowledge is not prior to meta- 
physics but an incidental chapter of it?” By “theory of knowledge,” 
here, Alexander means a theory of mind as knower in its relation to 
the object known, and in treating such a theory as “ incidental,” he 
runs true to the type of all ‘non-critical’ realisms. For McTaggart, 
on the other hand, theory of knowledge in this sense has not even 
an incidental place. He does not so much as mention it, and we may 
fairly guess that he regards both the problem and the answer of this 
sort of epistemology as utterly misconceived. For him, the only ques- 
tion is whether the method of metaphysical enquiry is to be inductive 
or a priori. He decides that the study of “all that exists” or of 


1 Mind, N. S., No. 120 (Oct., 1921), p. 420. 
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“existence as a whole” can not be inductive, both because the validity 
of induction can be accepted only after it has first been proved by 
non-inductive reasoning that the existent has certain characteristics, 
and because, in any case, the characteristics which belong to existence 
as a whole can not be discovered by a method which, like induction, 
starts by sampling classes through some of their members (chs. iii 
and xxix). Thus, in his first volume, McTaggart follows boldly the 
‘high @ priori road,’ building up his argument by means of a priori 
synthetic propositions which he offers to us as self-evident. Indeed, 
throughout his argument he employs only two empirical premises, 
one to prove “that something exists,” the other to prove “that the 
existent is differentiated into parts,” and, even so, this second proposi- 
tion might have been established a priori. Now, in this avoidance of 
theory of knowledge, both in Kant’s sense of an antecedent ‘ critical’ 
enquiry into the powers and limits of our Erkenntnisvermdgen, and 
in the modern realist’s sense of an enquiry into the relation of know- 
ing mind to independent object, McTaggart runs true to the type of 
all idealism that has been influenced by Hegel rather than by Kant. 
After all, Hegel’s transformation of Kant’s ‘criticism’ into his own 
‘dialectic’ was, in effect, a return to positive and constructive ontol- 
ogy. This has been acknowledged by Dr. Bosanquet in the pages of 
this Review,’ and should, in any case, have been obvious to all stu- 
dents of the works of Bradley and Bosanquet. However much these 
two last-named thinkers may differ from each other and from McTag- 
gart—and they can hardly agree with McTaggart’s antithesis between 
inductive and @ priori reasoning—they are all three at one in having 
no theory of knowledge at all, either in the Kantian or in the realist 
sense. This is a point on which those realist critics of idealism who 
still persist in deriving idealistic metaphysics from an alleged ideal- 
istic theory of knowledge, need to revise their opinions. McTaggart 
is quite explicit: “our method, and the results reached by it, are 
ontological and not epistemological” (p. 49). The result which he 
promises to reach is “the idealism which rests on the assertion that 
nothing exists but spirit” (p. 50)—an idealism which he holds to 
have been that of Berkeley, Leibniz and Hegel. And, as a life-long 
student of Hegel, McTaggart agrees with Hegel’s general method of 
(a) “basing philosophy on the discovery of the characteristics which 
are involved in the characteristic of existence, or the characteristic 
of being the whole of what exists”; and (b) of deriving the deter- 


1 Vol. XXVI, 1, p. 6. 
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minations of the nature of existence, as far as possible by strict 
logical necessity, in a single chain or series (p. 44). If McTaggart 
rejects the Hegelian dialectic in its details, it only because the cate- 
gories do not, in fact, have the relations required by that method. 
Thus, in this first volume, McTaggart offers us a closely-knit argu- 
ment, almost purely a priori and always highly abstract, concerning 
“what can be determined as to the characteristics which belong to 
all that exists, or, again, which belong to existence as a whole” (p. 
38). If it were not for the fact that there is only one universe— 
“there can be only one thing which is existence as a whole” (p. 39)— 
one might say that this volume determines a priori the nature and 
structure of any possible universe. A second volume, which is to 
follow in a few years’ time, promises to show us “ what consequences 
of theoretical and practical interest can be drawn from this general 
nature of the existent with respect to various parts of the existent 
which are empirically known to us” (p. 38). For the arguments of 
this second volume McTaggart does not propose to claim more than, 
at best, a high degree of probability. But, in the argument of this 
first volume his professed aim is absolute demonstration :—“ our re- 
sults will either be fallacious through some error in the argument, 
or they will be certain” (p. 52). In these days, this is an uncom- 
monly bold position to take up. Let us see, then, what sort of a 
universe McTaggart claims to demonstrate to us absolutely by a 
priori reasoning. 

Reality, or Being, is indefinable, and does not admit of degrees or 
kinds. A thing is either real or not real: it can not be more or 
less real, nor can it be real in, e.g., a dream-world as distinct from 
the waking world of practical life. Existence is a species of reality, 
and it, too, is indefinable, but one of McTaggart’s most important 
propositions is that there is nothing real which is not existent, “and 
that, even if there is any such non-existent reality, its relation to 
existence is such that, in studying existence, we study the whole of 
reality” (p. 7). Theoretically, we might be interested in non-existent 
reality, if there were such a thing, but practically—for happiness, 
love, virtue—nothing matters to us except the existent. 

Three classes of things have been asserted to be real (to ‘sub- 
sist’) without existing, viz., propositions (== Meinong’s ‘ objectives’), 
characteristics (—universals), and possibilities. In chapter ii, Mc- 
Taggart sets himself to remove these objections to his view that 
reality and existence are, in fact, co-extensive. He denies that there 
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are any propositions as distinct, on the one side, from beliefs (or 
judgments) which are mental states, and, on the other side, from 
facts. A true belief is one which corresponds to a fact. A false 
belief is one that has non-correspondence to all facts. Hence, the 
theory of what makes a belief true or false does not require the 
introduction of propositions as a tertium quid bewteen the mental act, 
or state, of judgment (or Annahme) and the objective fact. 

This argument leaves me unconvinced. McTaggart analyses the 
structure of a fact:—‘I should define a fact as being either the pos- 
session by anything of a quality or the connection of anything with 
anything by a relation” (p. 11). But he does not furnish a parallel 
analysis of belief, and without such an analysis—which would in- 
volve, I should say, a theory of signs and their meanings, and, there- 
fore, something more explicit than the casual dictum, “in order to 
make any predication about anything, I must have an idea of that 
thing” (p. 3, ».)—McTaggart’s “ picture theory of truth” (p. 13) 
remains to me quite obscure. Nor am I reassured by the declaration 
that relation, correspondence, and even the particular sort of corre- 
spondence which is truth, are all indefinable. 

The alleged reality of non-existent characteristics is disproved by 
McTaggart with the help of the proposition that “it is impossible 
that a constituent of an existent thing should not itself exist” (p. 
22). Any given characteristic x will either belong to some existent, 
or it will belong to no existent whatever. If the former, it will exist 
itself, by the above principle. If the latter, every existent will have 
non-x as an existent characteristic. But non-x contains x as a con- 
stituent and the constituents of existents exist. Q. EF. D.! Thus, 
“ being-a-pheenix ” is an existent as an element of the negative char- 
acteristic “ not-being-a-phcenix” which belongs to every existent. 

Frankly, like other critics of McTaggart,’ I boggle at this argument. 
1 can understand that the characteristic of “ being-an-animal ” exists 
because animals exist, but I can not see how, in the same way, the 
characteristic of “ being-a-phceenix” exists, because nothing in the 
whole world is a pheenix. Perhaps the most plausible way of putting 
McTaggart’s point is to say that all beliefs which do not profess to 
refer to an existent fact assert that the presence (or absence) of a 
characteristic implies the presence (or absence) of another character- 
istic. Such implication, of which incompatibility is a special case, is 
itself an existent fact. Hence, it is as much part of the nature of a 

1E.g., Professor C. D. Broad, in Mind, N.S., No. 119 (July, 1921), p. 318. 
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table that it is, say, not a chair or not a pheenix, as that it is round 
or made of mahogany. Indeed, the nature of every existing thing 
thus includes infinite characteristics, for there belong to it, as negative 
characteristics, all the qualities and relations which it has not and 
which can truly be denied of it. But, in this form, the argument 
raises the question whether non-x can be treated as a ‘ part’ or ‘ con- 
stituent ’ of the nature of an existent thing in the same sense in which 
x can be so treated. We are driven back to the old question of the 
interpretation of the negative, whether it qualifies the copula or the 
predicate; or, aliter, in what sense there are negative facts by co1- 
respondence to which negative judgments can be true. McTaggart, 
having committed himself to a correspondence-theory of truth, has no 
choice but to people his universe with a non-x to match every z, 
but a different analysis of belief and fact might escape this necessity. 
At any rate, it is difficult to feel that his view has received “ absolute 
demonstration.” 

Lastly, the reality of non-existent possibilities is disproved by show- 
ing, along familiar lines, that, on analysis, “all statements of pos- 
sibilities turn out to be really statements of actualities” (p. 37). 
Incidentally, it follows that the actual world may not be conceived as 
one among an infinite number of possible worlds. 

Book II is concerned with substance, which McTaggart defines as 
“something existent which has qualities and is related without being 
itself a quality or a relation.” It is very important to notice, and it is 
repeatedly emphasized by McTaggart, that this definition, strictly ap- 
plied, yields somewhat paradoxical results. For, it sweeps into its net 
not only the ‘things’ of ordinary parlance, but also all ‘events,’ how- 
ever evanescent. Every sense-datum, every feeling is a ‘ substance.’ 
So, too, is a sneeze, a whist-party, the class of all red-haired arch- 
deacons, and even the cdd group composed of McTaggart’s study- 
chair in Cambridge, a rabbit in Australia and a dose of medicine in 
France in the eighteenth century. The fact that countless such 
groups are of no theoretical or practical interest for any reasonable 
person, does not alter the fact that such groups do exist in the uni- 
verse. As these examples show, all parts and collections of substances 
are themselves substances, but McTaggart also argues that whilst the 
number of substances, thus, is infinite, all that exists must also form 
one single substance. Again, the number of qualities in any substance 
is infinite, for not only must a negative quality non-x be asserted of 
any substance for any positive quality + which it lacks, but, further, 
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qualities may be either simple or non-simple, and, if non-simple, either 
compound (e.g., humanity as a compound of rationality and animality) 
or complex (e.g., justice). The same classification holds also for 
relations. But the most important principle of all is that “ every char- 
acteristic (i.e., every quality or relation) of a substance generates an 
infinite series of [derivative] characteristics of that substance” (p. 
88). The fact that a substance possesses a quality generates a relation 
between the substance and the quality, and in turn every relation 
generates a corresponding “ relational quality” in each of its terms, 
and so on in infinitum. Hence, no substance can possibly be simple. 

A further important point is that no two substances can have the 
same nature. This is called the principle of “the Dissimilarity of 
the Diverse,” in preference to the older name of the Identity of In- 
discernibles. It follows that every substance must have an exclusive 
description which absolutely identifies it. Such a description may, 
however, involve reference to other substances, themselves unde- 
scribed. A description which avoids this reference and is framed 
wholly in terms of characteristics is called by McTaggart a sufficient 
description. By a highly difficult and questionable train of reasoning 
McTaggart tries to show that every substance, because it has an ex- 
clusive description, must also have a sufficient description. 

We next pass (ch. xii) to Determination, Intrinsic and Extrinsic. 
Intrinsic determination is the relation between qualities which cor- 
responds to implication between propositions. The quality x intrinsi- 
cally determines the quality y whenever the proposition that something 
has the quality + implies the proposition that something has the qual- 
ity y. Extrinsic determination, on the other hand, holds between 
qualities, not as such, but as standing in relation to the same substance. 
It means, therefore, that “no quality of a substance could be different 
while leaving the others unchanged.” Let x, y, z be the qualities of 
A, and suppose x removed, or changed to 2], then we have no right 
to suppose that y and z remain as they were. Thus, all qualities of 
a substance extrinsically determine each other, and from this it fol- 
lows that all characteristics of a substance intrinsically determine 
each other. “For, if any relationship in which a substance stands 
were different from what it is, then one of its qualities—the quality 
of standing in that relationship—would be different from what it is” 
(p. 114). In chapter xix, the principle of extrinsic determination 
is further expanded into the statement that “all that exists, both 
substances and characteristics, are bound together in one system of 
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extrinsic determination” (p. 151). It follows that we have no right 
to suppose that anything could be different from what it is, and if 
this means a ‘block-universe’ without contingency—well, that is an 
evil with which we must put up as inevitable and universal (p. 155). 

Chapter xiii introduces the important notion of manifestation which 
prepares the ground for the notion of organic unity in chapter xx. 
The mutual dependence, by extrinsic determination, of the character- 
istics of each substance shows that a substance is a “real unity.” 
This real unity may also be expressed by saying that the nature of 
the substance is “manifested” in its qualities. Manifestation is thus 
a relation of a whole and its parts, and another form of it is “ organic 
unity,” which is the manifestation, not of the nature of a substance 
in its qualities, but of the substance itself in the substances which are 
its parts. 

In Book III, on Groups, and in Book IV, on Determining Corre- 
spondence, the argument becomes both so abstract and so complicated, 
and the number of fresh technical terms so large, that a reviewer may 
well despair of success in the task of giving an intelligible account of 
it, without exceeding all reasonable limits of space. But I must try, 
at least, to state the principle of Determining Correspondence which 
is not only one of the most original features in McTaggart’s system, 
but which is also, according to his own claim, essential for avoiding 
what would otherwise be a fatal contradiction. First, then, what is 
this contradiction? Put briefly, and omitting all McTaggart’s tech- 
nical refinements, we may say that the contradiction springs from the 
infinite divisibility of substance. No substance, as we have seen, is 
simple, and the parts of every substance are themselves substances, 
having parts in their turn. The sufficient description, therefore, of 
any substance involves sufficient descriptions of all its parts. Every 
substance, according to previous argument, must have a sufficient de- 
scription, and so must all its infinite parts. But how is this possible? 
Here, it seems, we have a demand for a sufficient description which 
both must be, and can not be, fulfilled. Only one assumption will help 
us out of this difficulty. There must be a sufficient description of S 
such that it implies sufficient descriptions of all its parts, permitting 
the latter to be deduced from the former. Such a description is made 
possible if the principle of Determining Correspondence holds for the 
relation of a substance to all its parts. Let A be a substance, and 
B, C, its primary parts. Let B, C, in turn, each have parts corre- 
sponding to the primary parts of A. In other words, let B have two 
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parts, one corresponding to B itself, the other to C. McTaggart uses 
for these secondary parts the notation B! B and B! C. Similarly, 
the parts of C will be C and C! B. Obviously, B! B+ B!C+C! 
C+C! B=A. Now each of the parts of B can again be split up 
into two, corresponding to themselves and to the parts of C. Thus 
we get secondary parts of the second grade, viz, B! B! B, B! B!C, 
B! C! B, B! C! C, and, with the corresponding subdivision of C, 
eight fresh parts of the original A. Add, that A, instead of two, as 
in this example, may have any number of primary parts, and we may 
faintly guess at the resulting complications, let alone many further 
refinements which McTaggart introduces in the development of this 
conception of determining correspondence and which I have no space 
to summarise and illustrate. Suffice it that the upshot is that, if the 
conditions of determining correspondence are fulfilled, sufficient de- 
scriptions of the primary parts of a substance will determine, by im- 
plication, sufficient descriptions of parts within parts of the substance 
through an infinite series. 

At this point, more, perhaps, than at any other, the student will 
want to know whether anything in the actual world of our experience 
corresponds to the abstract scheme thus evolved a priori. In chapter 
xxvi McTaggart considers various illustrations and rejects all except 
one. In this one the primary whole A is a group of percipients, B, C, 
etc., each of whom perceives himself and every other member of the 
group, and has for his parts nothing but just these perceptions. Here 
B! B will be the part of B which perceives B, B! C the part of B 
which perceives C, and B! C! B the part of B which perceives the 
part of C which perceives B (or more simply, B’s perception of C’s 
perception of B), and so on in infinitum. , 

This is ingenious, but does it help? “Of such perception as this 
we have no experience,” McTaggart frankly admits. Still, he does 
not despair: “ We know what perception is like, and it does not seem 
impossible to form a conception of a society of selves which in this 
manner perceived themselves, and each other, and their parts” (pp. 
248-9). But for the further elucidation of this hint he bids us wait 
for Vol. II. Clearly, there is some excitement in store for us, if we 
and all other things in this world of ours are to be sublimated into 
such a society of spirits related by Determining Correspondence. For 
this involves, not only that the universe has organic unity (see above), 
but also unity of self-reflection. For, self-reflection is “the quality 
that each member of a certain set of its parts corresponds with the 
universe as a whole” (p. 299). 
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I must pass by, with a mere mention, many incidental discussions 
of extreme interest, such as, in chapter xxv, the argument that we 
have no reason to regard causality as universal, and that it is possible 
that the intrinsic determination of our volitions is not complete in 
respect of all their qualities;* or, in chapter xxviii, the argument 
that pluralism is more fundamental in the universe than monism; or 
the examination, in chapter xxix, of the philosophical basis of induc- 
tion. 

But I must not shirk the attempt to estimate the value of McTag- 
gart’s performance, knowing full well that my judgment on him may, 
after all, reveal nothing but my failure to appreciate philosophical 
work of this kind. 

Now, it can not be denied that only a mind with intellectual powers 
of the highest order could have pursued an argument so abstract and 
so technical with such unfailing lucidity and unflagging grip. Most 
of us find highly abstract reasoning extraordinarily difficult to follow, 
and when we are wearied by the effort, we are all too easily tempted 
to throw it aside as unprofitable dialectics. Realising my own inapti- 
tude for such argument, I acknowledge the more gladly the splendid 
discipline of wrestling with such a book as this. No student of phi- 
losophy can afford to forget one inestimable service which masters 


‘of abstract thinking render: they set before us high standards of 


precision and clearness, and thereby of intellectual honesty and in- 
tegrity. All of us are the better for the cultivation of these virtues. 

At the same time, I must confess to a profound distrust of McTag- 
gart’s @ priori method, especially at the points at which the advance 
of the argument requires the introduction, as self-evident, of some 
fresh synthetic proposition.2, Many of these propositions do not strike 
me as self-evident at all, and I notice that other critics share my diffi- 
culty. In general, the problem of estimating the evidence for propo- 
sitions alleged by some thinker or other as self-evident, is one of the 
most perplexing in the whole range of contemporary philosophy. 
When I find that thinkers like G. E. Moore or C. D. Broad who are 
much more expert than I am at estimating self-evidence, express 


1It is not clear to me how this statement is consistent with the doctrine 
that the intrinsic determination of all the qualities of a substance follows 
from their extrinsic determination. 

2It would have been of great help if McTaggart had given a list of the 
self-evident premises which he uses, corresponding to the list of terms de- 
fined or treated as indefinable, which he does give at the end of the book. 
This latter list, by the way, is not altogether complete. 
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nicely-graded dcubts concerning propositions that occur to them as 
possibly self-evident, I begin to wonder whether self-evidence is not 
a will-o’-the-wisp. For, strictly, I suppose it means that belief or dis- 
belief are to be determined by what the proposition offers, so to 
speak, within its own four corners, standing there before me detached 
and self-sufficient. But I, for one, when I thus try to weigh its mean- 
ing and determine my attitude towards it, can not keep that meaning 
rigidly shut up and divorced from the rest of what I think and be- 
lieve. For me, therefore, the attempt to estimate self-evidence turns 
always into an attempt to estimate coherence with my whole world, 
and in that process any division between a@ priori and empirical 
reasoning is out of place. This is my chief reason for following 
McTaggart’s method with profound distrust. 

Moreover, there is always the danger in highly abstract argument, 
just because it necessarily shuts out so much of the concrete, that the 
meanings of the terms employed evaporate and the argument becomes 
purely verbal. I am not sure that McTaggart always escapes this 
danger. Thus, e¢.g., in chapter v, he argues that whatever exists 
must always have some other quality besides existence. “If we stop 
with existence, and refuse to go any further, the existent is a perfect 
and absolute blank, and to say that only this exists is to say that noth- 
ing exists” (p. 60). The belief that ‘something exists’ is, we must 
remember, for McTaggart an empirical one, of which each of us may 
assure himself by an argument like Descartes’ cogito (ch. iv). And 
of course, the empirically given something is always a somewhat with 
qualities other than that of existence. But is this nexus of the quality 
of existence with other qualities ‘inevitable,’ in the sense of being 
logically analytic? The argument that an existent devoid of other 
qualities is ‘nothing’ is intended to make it appear so, but so far 
as I can see our belief in the nexus is purely empirical, and no @ 
priori reasoning can turn ‘something (= etwas) exists’ into ‘ noth- 
ing exists’ merely on the ground that the something has no other 
quality than existence. The whole argument induces grave doubts 
whether McTaggart is right in treating existence as itself a ‘ quality.’ 
But, if existence is a quality, then ‘nothing exists’ must, surely, on 
McTaggart’s own logic of *« and mon-x, read ‘something has the 
quality of non-existence,’ which brings our threatened ‘something’ 
back to life again! 

It is with a strange sense of shock and contrast that the student 
rises from McTaggart’s pages and allows, say, his daily paper to 
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confront him with the world he actually lives in, with its wars and 
famines and strikes, and the civilization of a continent tottering in 
the balance. What a drop from the serene heaven of McTaggart’s 
abstractly conceived society of spirits into the turbulent hell of the 
concrete world ! Well may we be grateful that McTaggart has 
promised us a second volume on the empirical world, in which, let 
us hope, he will mediate the drop into a gentle descent such as reason 
can follow without being outraged. . 
R. F. Atrrep Hoern 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The New Idealism. By May Stncvatr. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1922.—pp. xiii, 319. 

If Miss Sinclair’s former philosophic work, Defence of Idealism, 
was a “light-hearted essay” (p. ix), her present performance is not 
wholly different in type. To expose the fallacies of traditional ideal- 
ism, follow and refute the intricate logic of contemporary realism, 
all in the compass of a moderate volume, and offer something new 
and better in less than a hundred pages at the end, would seem to 
betoken at least a confident spirit, especially when this is done in the 
sportive style of a clever rhetorician. 

The argument begins by showing the reaction from the older ideal- 
ism as inevitable. All of the great systems, we are told, were from 
some point of view seriously abstract. “ Berkeley takes little account 
of thought, Hegel is not serious with sense, Kant fails to correlate 
them: all three neglect the metaphysical and creative will” (pp. 4, 5). 
The root error of the tradition was the identification of being with 
being known, and, associated with this narrow conception of being, 
the neglect of space and time. Space and time, in so far as con- 
sidered, were wrongly supposed to be contradictory in nature. 

Miss Sinclair proceeds to show that where idealism was weak, 
there realism is strong. Instead of depressing reality to the con- 
tracted measure of one aspect—that of being known—realism at- 
tempts to do justice to the full variety and range of nature. Space 
and time thus appear as cardinal aspects of the real, and a theory ot 
them as continua, looks toward the avoidance of the old antinomies. 
Miss Sinclair believes that whatever advance may be made in the 
near future in philosophy will be due in considerable measure to these 
positive features of the new realisms. Nevertheless she finds realism in 
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its turn inadequate as an account of experience because, although it 
spreads all nature out for contemplation, it persistently ignores the 
act of perception itself. “If consciousness is an empty transparency 
that makes no difference to its objects, its objects, presumably, must 
make a difference to it. But it is hard to see how anything can make 
a difference to any empty transparency. Either objects are the content 
of consciousness or they are not. If they are, they can not be said 
to be either outside or independent of consciousness. If they are not, 
consciousness remains an empty, meaningless transparency” (p. 42). 
Moreover, the fact of consciousness is needed to explain the relativity 
of an object to percipience. The realist’s substitute of relativity to 
body for relatitivity to mind is self-contradictory ; for the body can not 
be at once a point of reference for the whole and an element in the 
whole. 

Unwilling to base her condemnation on a general survey, the author 
examines some of the details of various systems. She finds Professor 
Broad’s ‘ real counterpart ’—like but distinct from the object of per- 
ception—a more gratuitous assumption than the mind in an idealist’s 
theory and the cause of a prohibitive number of complications. It is 
practically impossible to codrdinate all the possible perceptions of a 
single concrete object in the hypothesized hinterland of reals. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s theory of events fails, on her view, to reconcile 
the derivative nature of space and time with their function as all- 
embracing and continuous relations. The attempt of the American 
Critical Realists to bridge the gap from knower to known is likewise 
a failure. “We have absolutely no criterion for judging that our 
imaginations correspond with reality, and no grounds, other than 
pragmatic, for supposing the existence of the object at all. And... 
how can the mere fact that we find it convenient . . . justify us in 
assuming a reality unperceived, unproved and otherwise unwar- 
ranted?” (pp. 120, 121). 

The realistic theories not only fail, upon Miss Sinclair’s view, to 
explain perception; they are unable to solve the antinomies of space 
and time. The Cantor-Dedekind definition of the compact series only 
substitutes betweenness for nextness, and the relation of betweenness, 
taken as independent of consciousness, constitutes as genuine a gap 
as nextness. The Kantian antinomies are thus revised but not done 
away. Professor Alexander’s system is the most successful attempt 
at an adequate presentation of space-time, but even he can not con- 
struct a cosmic process that is real or an evolution that is intelligible 
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without the surreptitious introduction of qualitied events, and, ulti- 
mately, of consciousness, into the functioning of space-time. 

So much for the failures of the past. The author would assist 
philosophy to a higher speculative unity by combining the merits and 
shunning the abstractions of both realists and traditional idealists. 
This she conceives herself to do by splitting consciousness, or as she 
says, making a necessary distinction, and presenting half to each side 
in the controversy. She supposes a primary block of consciousness, 
mind sensing, acting, creating,—and of this realm it is true that esse 
est percipi, or more exactly, velli. But there is a secondary conscious- 
ness in which the mind turns on itself, judges, analyzes its first-hand 
operations; and in this realm the object is independent of conscious- 
ness. Thus perception is explained, for, as it were, there is no per- 
ception, but only union. And the common sense conviction of the 
disparateness of the thing and the knowledge of the thing—the con- 
viction which is fundamental to realism—is satisfied by the assump- 
tion of a half of consciousness where the two types of existence are 
recognized. Moreover, the antimonies are solved, for “ consciousness 
secures to events their range in space, their hold on time, their past, 
their present, and their future, in a word, their continuity” (p. 226). 
“You can not exaggerate the importance of memory and anticipation 
as ensuring continuity” (p. 227). Finally, subjectivism is escaped 
by the positing of an all-embracing consciousness which sustains the 
empirical world in the absence of finite percipience and provides a 
method for codrdinating the troublesome ‘personal perspectives’ of 
a real space-time. 

The book is open, I think, to two main criticisms: the distortion 
of historical matter, and the formalism of its own dogmatic construc- 
tion. One wonders why Miss Sinclair sets out to make a little system 
of her own when she is unwilling to seek out the best that the history 
of philosophy has to give. She is not only unfair to the author of 
the Phenomenology by ruling out of consideration the important body 
of his work, which is a painstaking attempt to do justice to the con- 
crete worlds of morality, history, and art and a portion which carries 
out his own theory, but she treats the question of fairness casually. 
“Tt doesn’t greatly matter whether this is or is not a true account of 
Absolute Idealism. It is the account that passes for it with most of 
Hegel’s followers and all of his opponents. I do not think it distorts 
Hegel more than he distorted himself in his Logic. Anyhow it is 
what we mean when we talk about Absolute Idealism; and it has se- 
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cured a firm and independent footing under that name” (p. 4). It 
is difficult to attend seriously, to so light-hearted an essayist. If one 
were to point out that it is not in harmony with the best interpretation 
of Kant to refer to the “dabbing of categories on to sense-data” (p. 
9), or to judge him as ultimately ego-centric (see, ¢.g., Professor 
Creighton’s “The Copernican Revolution in Philosophy,” this Re- 
view, Vol. XXII, No. 2), she would doubtless reply, ‘ It doesn’t much 
matter, etc.’ And she says that Kant neglects the metaphysical will! 

If the author is unfair in cases when one has a right to judge, one 
wonders whether she is fair when one can not judge, and thus the 
whole book is put under shadow of suspicion. Does she not juggle 
with the phrase “ make a difference to” in the dilemma she proposes for 
realism on page 42? But on the whole she doubtless represents 
realism more accurately than idealism, for in the former she finds 
“sheer intellectual delight” and in the latter “melancholy compul- 
sion.” However that may be, it seems to me that in conquering 
realism, she has been conquered by it; for its analytical rationalism 
is almost the utmost reach of her own method; and I can find no 
material difference between her ‘primary consciousness’ and the re- 
pudiated pure transparency of realism. Primary consciousness is 
absolute immediacy, undifferentiated identity: ‘consciousness of tree’ 
and ‘tree of consciousness’ are two ways of describing a single fact. 
“Until the secondary act of reflection has taken place it is impos- 
sible to shave off the thinnest slice of pure consciousness from the 
primary block, so entirely is it one with its object” (p. 275). Now 
it seems to the student of the history of philosophy that the despised 
Kant would have been helpful at this juncture. Having learned from 
Hume that the self can never be discovered by looking for it in the 
process of mental existences, in other words, that awareness can not 
be shaved off from consciousness by cutting up experience, Kant con- 
cluded that this whole way of regarding experience was insufficient, 
and he inaugurated his own transcendental method. A synthetic unity 
which is not revealed to direct inspection of mental states may yet be 
a reality of experience revealed in the logical analysis of implications. 
And how can Miss Sinclair’s primary consciousness carry on the in- 
tegrating functions of memory and anticipation, which guarantee for 
her the continuity of the space-time world, if it is not more than the 
identity with object and not in some sense the order and unity of ob- 
jects? I can not see that her total covering Absolute Consciousness 
which she calls in at need, is more than formally helpful. 
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At one moment one wonders by what right functions as unlike as 
primary and secondary consciousness are called by the same name— 
consciousness—and how their residence ‘in’ the same mind is to be 
conceived; at another moment when one is told that “ awareness of 
awareness has no content but awareness; and in this logical sense the 
two are identical. They are, that is to say, identical in essence but 
not in existence; for the two awarenesses are numerically distinct” 
(pp. 277, 278). One wonders whether—if one may borrow for a 
moment Miss Sinclair’s own light-heartedness—whatever difference 
there is between primary and secondary consciousness really ‘mat- 
ters,’ whether they are not equally fatuous, and whether in the final 
summing-up Miss Sinclair does not belong, not to Idealism at all, 
but to that school of realists whom she so much admires. 

KATHERINE GILBERT. 

Dvurnam, C. 


Evolutionary Naturalism. By Roy Woop Setiars. Chicago and 
London, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1922.—pp. xiii, 343. 
In this book an attempt is made to reformulate naturalism, due 

weight being given to the changes in scientific outlook wrought by 

the growing importance of evolution and to the criticism of natural- 
ism in the traditional form given it by such thinkers as Spencer, 

Huxley, and Haeckel. These criticisms the author regards as for the 

most part well taken, at least in so far as they find in naturalism an 

effort to reduce all categories to mechanism. This tendency he at- 
tributes to the crudity of the naturalistic theory of knowledge, to the 
dominance of the exact sciences over other forms of science at the 
time when the philosophies in question were stated, and to the fact 
that evolution had not yet been fully appreciated. The last is the 

really effective factor, since evolution is regarded by the author as a 

recognition of the reality of novelty or creative synthesis in nature. 

Its acceptance vindicates the right of each science to such categories 

as it may find serviceable in dealing with its own subject matter. 

The older naturalism conceived nature as a dead level of matter in 

motion and the sciences as chapters in an all-embracing treatise upon 

mechanics. Professor Sellars, on the contrary, insists that one finds 
in nature a series of critical points at which synthesis takes place. 

Such synthesis introduces a factor of organization or form which 

makes it impossible to explain the whole in terms of its elements con- 

sidered apart from their organization. Consequently a science which 
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has a subject matter lying beyond such a point of critical change can 
never be reduced to the sciences which have a subject matter below it. 
Thus biology is not reducible to chemistry, though all vital processes 
are chemical; they are chemical, as the author says, with a remainder 
or a plus. 

It will readily be admitted, as the author insists, that some such 
view as this may reasonably be regarded as a crystallization from the 
philosophical discussion of the problem in the last four or five decades 
and as representing a tendency discernible among a considerable num- 
ber of speculative scientists. But it is rather puzzling to find any 
good reason for calling it naturalism, since it rejects precisely what 
was most characteristic of naturalism in its traditional forms. The 
older naturalist believed that there were certain relatively simple prin- 
ciples of operation discoverable throughout nature by which seemingly 
non-natural operations might be explained. But for the evolutionary 
naturalist nature is equally receptive of any and all categories that 
anyone wishes to apply to it, provided he can in practice make them 
stick to some phase or part of reality. The author does not indicate 
how many points of critical change it may be necessary to recognize 
in the evolution of nature, but apparently it would be very large, for 
any combination of elements may be synthetic. Moreover, he means, 
I think, to recognize syntheses above the merely organic or the merely 
psychical or the merely conscious. The social sciences are presum- 
ably as autonomous in the choice of categories as biology. In fact, 
there does not appear to be anything in evolutionary naturalism as a 
metaphysical system to exclude any category whatever. The term 
naturalism implies no contrast to give it meaning. 

The choice and selection of categories or their rejection is really 
transferred bodily by the evolutionary naturalist to science, though 
even this does not seem to be required in any rigid way by his system. 
It is not apparent, for example, why there might not be a level of 
nature accessible only to art or to religion or to any other alleged 
form of interpretation different from science. Professor Sellars is 
indeed careful to warn off the romanticist, but if such a person were 
to stake out a claim to his own peculiar synthesis and work it by his 
own peculiar methods, it is not clear what could be done about it. 
If the romanticist got in the way of science, it may be taken for 
granted that the scientists would deal with him. Then why not leave 
the whole matter to science? Whatever decision it finally reaches 
will not be any the better for having the approval of metaphysics. 
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In fact, it is not apparent that there is anything for metaphysics to do. 
An allied question arises on the side of the theory of knowledge 
developed by Professor Sellars. He is equally emphatic in the re- 
jection of such dualisms as that between mind and body or the organic 
and inorganic and in the acceptance of what he calls logical dis- 
continuity, or the impossibility of reducing one category to another. 
The difference between the living and the non-living is regarded as a 
matter of degree, while at every critical point in nature we pass to 
new categories that can not be derived from those of the preceding 
stage. It is not my purpose to present this as an inconsistency, for 
it must be agreed that these questions of difference and relationship 
will arise in any theory of knowledge. But apparently they must be 
met with some sort of thorough-going theory about the relations be- 
tween categories. Sooner or later the dualist has always been called 
upon to face the inclusion of his two substances in a single nature. 
If knowledge is full of discontinuities, or if nature is a series of 
stages, the question of their synthesis can hardly be less important 
than that which the dualist has to face. Professor Sellars undoubtedly 
recognizes that different categories are related, that the use of one 
set leads on to and suggests others. He rejects the dialectical deduc- 
tion of categories because anything like rigid deduction is out of the 
question. He rejects also the pragmatic view that categories are at 
bottom forms of response (though this is true of the simpler cate- 
gories) because pragmatism does not do justice to more reflective 
thought. But it can not be said that he has any theory of the general 
structure of knowledge. And yet without it critical realism can not 
vindicate its claim to be an independent theory of knowledge. 
Georce H. SaBine. 


Tue University or Missouri. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Religion of Plato. By Paut Etmer More. Princeton, Princeton 

University Press, 1921.—pp. xii, 352. 

In Shelburne Essays and in Platonism Mr. More has already empha- 
sized certain dualistic aspects of Plato’s thought. In this latest volume he 
holds that Plato’s religion also was dualistic, and for that reason in 
harmony both with the central doctrine of Greek religious teaching and 
with the spirit of Christianity. Since the Council of Chalcedon [451 A.D.] 
Latin and Teutonic theologians, by turning toward metaphysical monism, 
have made havoc of the true religious tradition; and it is to that tradi- 
tion, with its stress on a primary opposition between material and im- 
material, between soul and body, that we must turn for salvation from 
the bondage of science and the peril of a new barbarism. 

The book exhibits a well-considered symmetry of method and arrange- 
ment. Beginning with an analysis of religion as made of three ‘ compo- 
nents,’ which he names ‘philosophy,’ ‘theology,’ and ‘mythology,’ More 
considers in detail Plato’s account of each component. To control the 
argument, he prepares the way for each part of this three-fold discussion 
by inserting translations from the Dialogues. The passages thus employed 
are from the Republic, Book II, the Laws, Book X, and the Timeus. 
There follow two chapters on the Religious Life, which, in their turn, are 
introduced by paragraphs from the Laws, Books IV and V. Hence 
throughout, the aim is seen to be an unbiased interpretation of Plato; 
and one may add that while the interpretation is based on the three 
dialogues mentioned above, it is by no means confined to them. Mr. 
More’s range of allusion is wide. He has evidently read Plato in extenso 
and at first hand; and not only Plato, but other Greek philosophers and 
the Church Fathers, as well as much of the modern critical writing 
bearing on his subject. But though thoroughly grounded, the book is 
not technical. In fact it condemns technical philosophy, i.e. metaphysics, 
borrowing Luther’s expression ‘cur’ et ‘quomodo’ e-xitiales voculae, and 
calling Hegel the “fountain-head of a stream of metaphysics that has 
swamped with its muddy waters almost all the German and British 
Platonists of the nineteenth century” (p. 68). Dewey and the Pragmatists 
in general fare hardly any better (p. 342). Modern college halls are in 
most urgent need of cleansing from miscalled philosophy (p. 340.) Our 
author believes, however, that Plato clearly distinguished between phi- 
losophy and ‘vain metaphysics.’ He saw that the legitimate task of phi- 
losophy is to lead the way as far as reason can go, and that for the rest of 
the journey religion, in the garb of theology or mythology, must be our 
guide. This insight was one of Plato’s chief merits as a religious thinker. 
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Readers who can tolerate Mr. More’s definitions will find much in the 
book of interest and value. Some controversial topics are vigorously 
dealt with, ¢.g. Plato and Personal Immortality, Plato and the Conception 
of a Personal God, The Relation between God and the Idea of the Good. 
But many will feel that the charm and profit of the discussion are in- 
cidentally conveyed, for the most part, in numerous sympathetic allusions 
to familiar Platonic doctrines. One typical passage of this kind is the 
following, (p. 310): “ The vision of Ideas is like the sight of a foreign 
land after a long sea-voyage, in a vessel tossed by the waves and borne 
over the endless expanse of waters. When the coast is first seen afar off, 
through the mist, how mysterious it appears and how the heart rejoices! 
And as we draw near, and behold the green slopes and the houses here 
and there, we can hardly believe that these are the abodes of men like 
ourselves, but think they must belong to some other-worldly beings 
whose days are filled with happiness and peace.” 

With regard to the principal theme of the book, the dualistic character 
of Plato’s religion, it remains to suggest that various recent studies of 
religious thought point in the same direction. Durkheim, for example, 
makes much of the cleavage between soul and body as one aspect of 
a dualism which he thinks is fundamental to all religion. Similarly Pro- 
fessor H. B. Alexander, in his Apologia pro Fide, stands solidly for 
a dualistic interpretation of Christianity. Partly for this reason we shall 
await with interest and with happy auguries the three further volumes 
projected by Mr. More, in which he hopes to extend to the field of later 
Greek reflection the same explanatory principle which has served him 
hitherto. 


E. T. Patrne. 
CorneLt UNIVERSITY. 


The Modern Idea of the State. By H. Kraspe. Translated by G. H. 
Sapine and W. J. SHeparp. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1922.— 
pp. xxxi, 281. ; 

With all due respect to the translators, I must say at the outset that 
this book utterly fails to make any serious contribution to the subject, 
and that it would not be worth reviewing for philosophic readers if it 
were not for the fact that its irresponsible sentimentalism is rather 
significantly characteristic of the prevailing wave of anti-intellectualism. 
“Irresponsible sentimentalism” may be an unusually severe judgment on 
a supposedly scientific work, but I cannot see that any other characteriza- 
tion fits the position of one who believes in abandoning the intellect and 
letting political life be guided by instincts or feelings of what is right 
and wrong (pp. 46, 192, 194). 

Professor Krabbe’s thesis, which he supports with more iteration than 
evidence, is that the modern state is based on law and that law is nothing 
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but the feeling of right and wrong. With proper restrictions and 
qualifications this is obviously a part of the truth, which has been 
maintained by numerous writers from Aristotle to Schlossman and 
Jellinek. But restriction and qualification, even in such complex subjects 
as law and politics, is foreign to the temper of anti-intellectualists who care 
more for the wide sweep of their theses and are willing to ignore the 
absurd consequences which follow from them. Now it is quite obvious 
that a large part of the law to-day is concerned with technical matters 
which are morally indifferent and on which the vast majority of the lay- 
men in the community have no ideas or feelings of any kind; they do 
not even know of their existence. Moreover, a great deal of the law is, 
for many reasons, directly contrary to the prevailing sense of right. 
Powerful and unscrupulous minorities frequently write their will into 
the statute books. Even laws which originally represented the popular 
conception of right may cease to do so under changed conditions and yet 
be maintained through the organized selfish insistence of the few or the 
inertia of the many. 

These obvious considerations are passed over by Professor Krabbe 
without any serious attention. The part that the intellect, in the form of 
legal science and technique, plays and must play in the development of 
any rational legal system, he passes over with one contemptuous reference 
(p. 192) and the glaring fact of the frequent conflicts between law and 
the popular sense of right and wrong, he dismisses with the facile asser- 
tion that any statute contrary to what the majority feels to be right, is not 
law at all, even though it be actually enforced and obeyed. The motive 
of such an arbitrary limitation of the word law (to denote law felt just 
by the majority) would be comprehensible (though not justified) if 
Krabbe were an adherent of the doctrine of men like Lorimer, that only 
just or natural law is law at all. But as he claims to be a positivist and 
aims to describe the positive law that actually prevails (pp. 50-51), his 
position seems to me hopelessly confusing. It would certainly be re- 
garded as the height of absurdity for anyone to maintain that the Federal 
Constitution under which the people of the United States have been living 
for over one hundred and thirty years is not the law of the land, in that 
it provides that it cannot be amended by a bare majority vote. Yet so 
enamored is Professor Krabbe with his thesis, and disdainful of the realm 
of facts, that he calmly maintains this patent absurdity in principle (p. 76). 

These considerations are so obvious, that it seems highly instructive 
to reflect on why a professor of public law at a great historic university, 
should so flagrantly overlook them and yet his book be deemed worthy of 
translation into English, The answer seems to me to be found in the 
fact that this book, like others whch have appeared recently, represents 
an intense reaction against the highly unsatisfactory character of our 
dominant political theories. These theories are not only offensive by virtue 
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of their dry pedantry and futile scholastic refinement, but even more so 
by their ignoring of the aspirations of man for a better state of human 
society. But the limitations of pedantry and scholasticism can be over- 
come only by more adequate learning and more persistent thought, just 
as the human craving for a more satisfactory emotional life can be 
better satisfied by rational organization than by relying on the feelings 
of the moment. But whatever may be said of the effects on art and 
conduct of the present wave of impatience with, and contempt for, or- 
ganized intellectual deliberation, it can certainly never accomplish any- 
thing in the field of science. The fact therefore, that at the basis of 
Professor Krabbe’s effort there is sympathy for the spiritual nature of 
man, only makes his failure more pathetic. 

The dangers of a purely sentimental sympathy with the spiritual nature 
of man, i.¢., without careful analysis either of what that spiritual nature 
is or of the condition under which it can best express itself, are well 
illustrated in the practical conclusion to which Professor Krabbe arrives 
on the subject of international law. 

Completely ignoring the tragic events of the last decade, with its recrud- 
escense of all forms of brute violence, the author complacently asserts 
that “ we no long live under the dominion of persons but under the domin- 
ion of norms, of spiritual forces” (pp. 89), and international law is one 
of these norms (pp. 10, 48). But as the author cannot altogether escape 
the patent fact that actual international law, based on common consent, is 
very frail and undeveloped, his concluding solution is a brute tyranny in 
international affairs like that of the early modern kings when “a self- 
constituted sovereign, standing above the patch-work of legal communities 
and superior to an unorganized judiciary was able, by means of an in- 
strument of power dependent on itself alone, to imbue the entire people 
with the idea of authority” (p. 274). German world-imperialism at its 
worst never went as far as this. 

The long introduction which the translators have added to this book, 
seems to me to move on a far higher intellectual plane than the book 
itself. It is a pity, however, that they did not apply to their author the 
same keen criticism which they have directed against others. Thus, when 
they show that amorphous concepts like ‘the people’ cannot supply a 
basis for sovereignty, one feels they should have gone on to show how 
impossible it is for ‘the people’s’ sense of right to produce of itself an 
actual body of definite law. The sense of right cannot by itself produce a 
legal system, any more than the sense of comfort can by itself produce suspen- 
sion bridges or irrigation canals. Without the conceptual work of in- 
telligence, feelings remain blind, as the sage of Konigsberg has long ago 
pointed out. 

There are a number of subsidiary but not unimportant points on which 
the assertions of the translators seem to me open to question. One of 
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these is that Locke has been more influential politically than Hobbes. 
This seems true if we judge by the number of times Locke is still quoted. 
But Hobbes’s great contribution to politics, the legal supremacy of civil 
over ecclesiastical authority, was so effectively done that few outside of 
the late Mr. Figgis have questioned it. 

The facts of the case do not seem to me to justify the translators’ 
denial of the proposition that corporations have no legal rights except 
what the state accords them. If the state should declare any corporation 
illegal, the corporation may continue to exist, but illegal it will be, no 
matter how justified it may be morally in refusing to obey the law. With 
all due admiration for Gierke’s prodigious learning, he has not yet over- 
thrown the fiction theory of corporations. 

Like other recent attacks against the theory of sovereignty, the trans- 
lators rely on a confusion between jural and politico-moral considera- 
tions. Thus they argue that the rule of the British constitution which 
makes a cabinet resign upon an adverse vote is law even though the 
courts cannot enforce it. To which the answer is that nothing is to be 
gained by confusing the custom with the law of the constitution. The 
custom is enforced by the demands of parliamentary life (but it has 
at times been broken). The law is enforced by the courts. The circum- 
stances of parliamentary life make it now impossible for a man with a 
divorce record to hold a cabinet position, just as it would be impossible 
for him to be a College president. You may call it metaphorically an 
unwritten law but it is intellectually clearer to call it what it is, custom 
or conventon. The distinction between law and custom is jurally clear and 
useful—why abandon it? 

Finally I must respectfully protest against the too facile reduction of 
both altruism and egoism to patently foolish propositions. Altruism and 
egoism, like other ‘isms,’ are doubtless one-sided and the whole truth 
is certainly not included in either. But no influential altruist or egoist in 
the history of philosophy has maintained the foolishness imputed to him 
by the translators of the book (p. Ix). 

Morris R. Conen, 
or THE City or New York. 


The Foundations of Psychology. By Jarep Sparks Moore. Princeton, 

Princeton University Press, 1921.—pp. xix, 239. 

“The present volume is designed to serve a twofold purpose—(1) as 
a textbook in advanced courses in general psychology, and (2) for gen- 
eral reading on the subject of the nature and methods of mental science” 
(p. vii). Thus the author defines his task, the fulfilment of which oc- 
cupies three books on the definition of psychology, the field of scientific 
psychology, and the postulates of psychology. Briefly stated, the writer 
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maintains that psychology is a complete and independent science whose 
chief method is introspection, though the observation of behavior is a 
valuable adjunct. The subject-matter of psychology is defined from a 
double point of view, the aspect of content leading to structural psychology 
while the aspect of act leads to functional psychology. “If we avoid the 
errors and guard ourselves against the difficulties inherent in the nature 
of introspection as such, we will find mental structure and mental func- 
tion—' experiencing’ as well as ‘experience,’ images and percepts as well 
as reasoning and perceiving—equally open to observation” (p. 54). 

In order to be scientific, psychology must be able to describe and ex- 
plain the phenomena of mind. Systematic description involves analysis 
and classification, while all explanation is of necessity causal. Thus the 
content of psychology must first be reduced to elements, and these ‘ facts’ 
must then be explained by reference to their antecedent causes. The ex- 
planation may be either phenomenal in terms of antecedent phenomena, 
or conceptual in terms of theoretical constructs wherever the antecedent 
data are not directly observable. The differentiation of mental from mate- 
rial facts is made with reference to the non-spatial character of mind, its 
‘privacy,’ its ‘introspectiveness,’ its ‘transitoriness,’ and its ‘continuity.’ 
Finally, the postulates of psychology are these: (1) The existence of a 
material world which concerns the psychologist as an object of knowledge. 
(2) The existence of consciousness. (3) The interrelation of the con- 
scious and material world. (4) The uniformity of mental life. The 
author then proceeds to defend the principle of independent psychical causa- 
tion chiefly on the grounds that explanation in terms of cerebral cor- 
relations is artificial and inadequate. “ The principle of parallelism forces 
us to deny the cerebral causation of mental processes and to acknowledge 
the explanation of mental processes in terms of cerebral processes to be 
a non-causal type of explanation; and if we accept the principle that only 
a causal explanation of phenomena is a completely satisfactory explana- 
tion from the scientific point of view, the principle of parallelism also 
forces on us the alternative of either accepting also the principle of in- 
dependent psychical causation, or else admitting that psychology is by 
its very nature an incomplete science” (p. 179). 

But our difficulties are not at an end, for “the problem of the discon- 
tinuity of mental life, which meets us at every turn in our attempt to ex- 
plain psychical processes, can be solved only by the postulation of some 
form of mental life extending beyond the field or below the level of personal 
consciousness—i.c., by the Postulate of the Subconscious” (pp. 184-185). 
The subconscious, therefore, is assumed to furnish psychological data 
upon which personal consciousness depends, though personality is not 
aware of its existence. The two last chapters are devoted to a critique 
of subconsciousness. 

In declaring at the outset that psychology is dependent neither on nerve 
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physiology nor on the experimental methods of the laboratory, the author 
intimates the attitude of an ‘arm chair’ psychologist whose procedure, 
however consistent in logic, lacks a first hand acquaintanceship with the 
phenomena of which he treats. And this seems to be the case; for 
despite a steady refusal to mix science with metaphysics, the data to which 
Dr. Moore’s system relates are terms rather than psychological observa- 
tions. Surely it is a logical and not a psychological requirement that two 
points of view so fundamentally opposed as structuralism and function- 
alism should both be “ necessary to a thorough understanding of mental life, 
necessary if psychology is to be a complete science” (p. 25). 

In his attempt to distinguish and yet to reconcile these two ‘aspects’ of 
consciousness, and in his painstaking scheme of classification, the author 
reveals his unfamiliarity with the data employed by these divergent psy- 
chologies. Nowhere does he attempt a description of a mental function, 
though by direct assertion as well as by the requirements of his logic, 
mental structure and mental function are “equally open to observation.” 
While he quotes Titchener with approval to the effect that “the term 
‘menal content’ refers to the qualitative aspects of experience—whereas 
the term ‘mental act’ or ‘process’ refers to the temporal course or 
durational aspect of experience” (p. 23); he afterwards remarks that 
“ Titchener’s definition of psychology as ‘ science of mental processes’ is, 
however, inconsistent with structuralism, the term ‘process’ being charac- 
teristically functional rather than structural” (p. 27). In failing to 
base his theoretical distinctions upon observable data, the author ignores 
the essential aspects of conscious phenomena known as ‘attributes,’ while 
he lays claim to the ‘ introspectiveness’ of functions which no psychologist 
kas yet been able to describe. But even his logic forsakes the author at 
times; for after he has proceeded to relegate the ‘ego’ to metaphysics in 
his critique of Miss Calkins’ ‘Science of Selves,’ he permits himself to 
employ the no less suspicious conception of ‘ personality’ as a criterion for 
distinguishing conscious and subconscious phenomena. Again, too, in 
his differentiation of mental from material facts the non-spatial character 
of mind becomes his chief criterion, although he has been careful to note 
that scientific facts are of necessity abstract, whereas the concretness, not 
to say common-senseness, of space is surely as obvious in natural science 
as it is in psychology. 

It might seem unfair to criticize Dr. Moore’s painstaking effort by 
reference to a large number of recent investigations which point the way 
to a somewhat revolutionary re-interpretation of the whole problem of 
psychological foundations. It is nevertheless worthy of note that in 
Germany a new school of psychology has arisen under the leadership of 
such men as Wertheimer, Kohler, and Koffka who deny the Elementalism 
upon which Dr. Moore’s conception, of science in general, and the science 
of psychology in particular, rests. While this is not the place to discuss 
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this movement and the comparative ease with which this new orientation 
enables us to meet some of the difficulties into which Dr. Moore’s prin- 
ciples have led him; at least it may be remarked that the foundations of 
psychology as a science were laid in Germany, and with her traditions and 
her perspective present-day German psychology has every right to be 
heard. Dr. Moore, however, takes his psychology almost exclusively from 
the writings of Americans, citing but a single work in German, and that 
an article translated from the pen of an American. 

Despite many admirable points in his argument, and the straightforward, 
orderly method he has employed in developing it, one may yet doubt if the 
book is an important contribution to psychological theory; for the simple 
reason that psychological data upon which any adequate statement or 
criticism of principles must be based are so completely neglected. The 
book does not deal with the foundations of psychology, but with a variety 
of psychological points of view, more or less current in America at the 
present time. 

R. M. Ocpen. 


Cornett UNIveERsITY. 


La légende Socratique et les sources de Platon. Par Evuctne Duprie., 

Les Editions Robert Sand, Bruxelles, 1922.—pp. 450. 

This book of Professor Dupréel begins with an inquiry into the his- 
torical character of the Platonic Socrates, but the problem is for the author 
only a part of a larger problem, that of the entire reconstruction of the 
history of Greek philosophy. According to Professor Dupréel, the ortho- 
dox account of ancient philosophy as a single tradition passing by lineal 
descent from Socrates through Plato to Aristotle has more of the charac- 
ter of mythology than of veritable history. The traditional belief in a 
doctrine peculiarly Socratic, in a Platonism which developed from it, 
and in an Aristotelianism dating only from the time of Aristotle, is the 
result of a fundamental misconception as to the character of the sources 
relied upon for the thought of that period. That these three beliefs are 
erroneous M. Dupréel endeavors to establish by an exegetical compari- 
son of the Platonic and pseudo-Platonic dialogues with one another and 
with the other extant writings of the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
application of this method to what are usually called the Socratic dialogues 
shows that on the testimony of Plato it is impossible to establish a fixed 
body of Socratic doctrine. Instead we are forced to the conclusion 
that the doctrines put into the mouth of Socrates were borrowed from 
non-Attic writings of the time of Socrates, particularly from the writings 
of the Sophists. The ethical part of the traditional Socratic doctrine (the 
identification of virtue and knowledge), was borrowed from Prodicus of 
Ceos; while the logical part (the theory of knowledge as opposed to 
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rhetoric) was the teaching of Hippias of Elis. In brief, there was no 
Socratic doctrine, properly speaking; there was no revolution in Greek 
thought brought about by Socrates and furnishing the basis for the sub- 
sequent development of Greek philosophy. The Socrates of the dialogues 
is a literary figure elaborated by the authors of the Swxpdricoe N6yo, and is 
historic only in so far as these writers relied upon the comic poets of the 
fifth century. 

This thesis rests upon an interpretation of Plato very different from 
the traditional one. Plato is to be regarded above all as a literary artist, 
concerned primarily with giving literary form to ethical and logical 
theories borrowed from the rich philosophical speculation of the fifth 
century. Hence what is true of the traditional Socratic doctrine is 
equally true of the traditional Platonism; it is only a literary statement 
of preceding doctrines, and contains nothing specifically Platonic except 
its form. The fifth century thinkers were more or less implicitly at 
one in conceiving the essential philosophic problem as an inquiry into the 
nature of Forms (here Professor Dupréel supports his own conclusions 
by those of Taylor) ; so that the theory of ideas, the core of the traditional 
Platonism, comes from a source older than Plato. But as Platonism can- 
not be said to have been the development of a Socratic doctrine, neither 
can Aristotelianism be said to have developed from Platonism; it attaches 
itself directly to doctrines of the fifth century, and belongs to an intel- 
lectual current that does not pass by Plato. Among the multiplicity of 
idealisms of the fifth century Professor Dupréel distinguishes one which 
is the precursor of Aristotelianism. One of the most interesting sections 
of the book is the part devoted to the reconstruction of this “ pre-Aris- 
totelian Aristotelianism ” which Professor Dupréel, after examination of 
the Cratylus and the Hippias Major, ascribes to Hippias of Elis, even 
suggesting that both the Cratylus and Aristotle’s Metaphysics were inspired 
by the lost works of that Sophist. The author inclines to the belief that 
Aristotle was a stranger to the Platonic circle and knew Plato only through 
the dialogues. His knowledge of Socrates cannot have been derived from 
any other source than these dialogues (here Professor Dupréel agrees with 
Taylor), and to him must be ascribed the origin of the tradition of a 
Socratic doctrine which preceded and formed the basis for the develop- 
ment of Platonism. 

In general we must wholly reconstruct our ideas of the history of 
Greek philosophy if Professor Dupréel’s theses are true. It is the fifth cen- 
tury and not the fourth century B.C. which represents the highest point 
of Greek thought; the writings of the later century are only literary or 
doxographic reproductions of the rich speculation of the former period. 
Unfortunately we have almost no original documents representing the 
thought of Greece at its highest point of creative effort; “the philosophy 
of the best period of Greece has come down to us more mutilated than 
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its sculpture” (p. 399). It is impossible to criticize here the arguments 
by which Professor Dupréel arrives at his conclusions, but certain ques- 
tions inevitably suggest themselves. The main question at issue in the 
volume seems to be that of the relation of the great systems of the fourth 
century to the speculation of the preceding century. There can be no 
doubt that Platonism and Aristotelianism had their point of departure in 
the thought of the fifth century, and the author is justified in calling 
attention to the possibility that there was a much richer body of philosoph- 
ical teaching in existence at that time than we are accustomed to think. 
But to assume that every idea or doctrine in Plato rests upon an anterior 
writing which he had at his disposal is purely unwarranted—in fact, in- 
consistent with the theory that Plato is primarily a literary artist—and in 
the last analysis begs the question. Some of the reconstructions of fifth 
century thought which Professor Dupréel allows himself are exceedingly 
hardy; they cannot be accepted without a great deal more independent in- 
formation about the period than we have at present. But as for the denial 
of Socrates and the Socratic doctrine, one is reminded of Burnet’s re- 
mark that we must either take Socrates as Plato presents him to us, or 
deny entirely the historical accuracy of his portrayal. Professor Dupréel 
has done the latter, and in doing so has called attention once more to the 
perhaps arbitrary character of the traditional interpretation of Socrates. 
Gienn R. Morrow. 


CorneELL UNIVERSITY. 


Immaneul Kant: Vermischte Schriften. Von Kart VorcAnver. Leipzig, 

Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. li, 324. 

With this volume Karl Vorlander brings to a close his task, begun 
more than twenty years ago, as general editor of the Philosophische 
Bibliothek edition of Kant’s works. Dr. Vorlander himself has edited 
the larger number of the ten volumes of which the edition is comprised, 
and also furnished an account of Kant'’s life for the last volume. 

This book contains a series of Kant’s lesser writings arranged in chron- 
ological order and divided into three main groups: that of the pre- 
critical period (1764-1777); that of the critical period (1785-1803); and 
a third division containing miscellaneous fragments not logically clas- 
sifiable under the other headings. The most important item under the 
first group is the Beobachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des Schénen und Er- 
habenen, and under the second group the essay, Uber Padagogik. 

The editor tells us that he has relied largely on the texts of two pre- 
ceding editions, that of the Berlin Academy, and that under the general 
editorship of Dr. Ernst Cassirer, supplemented when necessary by other 
authorities. He has modernized the work by adopting modern spelling 
and punctuation in preference to a literal reproduction, as more service- 
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able to the general public, for whom the edition is primarily intended. 
The text is accompanied by an explanatory introduction of fifty-one 
pages, and supplemented by notes and an index. We may share the 
Editor’s hope that this last result of his long devotion to his work will 
help to establish a more general insight into the wisdom and character of 
the thinker “whose philosophy even today furnishes the best means of 
opposing unphilosophical ‘ Schwirmerei, mysticism, and all similar devia- 
tions from the straight path of reason.” 
H. R. Smarr. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY, 


The following books also have been received : 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1921-1922. London, Williams 
and Norgate, 1922.—pp. 242. 

Miracles and The New Psychology. A Study in the Healing Miracles 
of the New Testament. By E. R. Mickxtem. Oxford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1922.—pp. 142. 

Mediaeval Philosophy. Illustrated from the System of Thomas Aquinas. 
By Maurice De Wutr. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1922.— 
PP. 154. 

Man and the Cosmos. An Introdcution to Metaphysics. By Josera 
ALexanper Leicuton. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1922.— 
pp. xii, 578. 

The Moral Life and Religion. A Study of Moral and Religious Person- 
ality. By James Ten Broexe. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1922.—pp. 244. 

The Idea of God. By Crarence Aucustine Beckwitn. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xvi, 344. 

Confessions of an Old Priest. By S. D. McConnett. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. 126. 

Leadership and Progress. By Avrrev H. Lioyp. Boston, The Stratford 
Company, 1922.—pp. 171. 

A First Book in Logic. By Henry Braprorp Smitu. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1922.—pp. x, 178. 

Psychology. The Science of Human Behavior. By Ropert CHENAULT 
Grivier. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1922.—pp. 382. 

Matter and Spirit. A Study of Mind and Body in Their Relation to 
the Spiritual Life. By James Bissett Pratt. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922.—pp. xii, 234. 

Injury, Recovery and Death. In Relation to Conductivity and Permeability, 
(Monographs on Experimental Biology). By W. J. V. Osrernovt. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1922.—pp. 260. 

The General Problems of Psychology. Conceptions. By Rosert Mac- 
Doveatt. New York, The New York University Press, 1922.—pp. 
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The Principles of Logic. Second Revised Edition, with commentary and 
Terminal Essays. By F. H. Brapiey. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1922.—pp. xxviii, 388, and 389-740. 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Activity. By Rupotr Sremner. Translated 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Atrrep Hoernté. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1922.—pp. xviii, 382. 

Democracy’s International Law. By Jackson H. Ratston. Washington, 
John Byrne and Co., 1922.—pp. 166. 

Athetic Philosophy. Some Remarks on Its Axioms and Postulates. By 
G. E. Tarner. Cambridge, Eng., Deighton, Bell and Co., 1922.— 
PP. 44- 

A Study in Moral Problems. By B. M. Lainc. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922.—pp. 280. 

Essais de Montaigne. Tome II. Nouvelle édition, par Pierre VILvey. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 614. 

Notions de Sociologie. Appliquée 4 la Morale et a 1l’Education. Pré- 
face de Paut Fauconnet. Par A, Hesse et A. Gieyze. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1922.—pp. xii, 292. 

La beauté et Tinstinct sexuel. Par Cartes Lato. Paris, Ernest Flam- 
marion, 1922.—pp. 190. 

Le Droit, L’Idéalisme et L’Expérience. Par Gerorces Davy. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. vii, 168. 

Le Suicide et la Morale. Par Avpert Bayer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.— 
pp. 824. 

L’Art de la Vie. Traité de culture francaise. Par Jutes Latapy. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. xii, 262. 

Les Grands Timides. (Rousseau-Constant-Chateubriand-Stendhal-Mer- 
imée). Par L. Ducas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. viii, 192. 

Les Théories d’Einstein. Essai de Refutation-Examen Critique. Par 
Lovis WaARNANT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 144. 

Die Lehre vom Diskereten Raum in der neueren Philosophie. Von N1rKoLa 
M. Porrovicn. Wien & Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1922.—pp. 90. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


/. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte de 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. =m 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. == Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue dt 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
Z Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fir wissenschaftliche Philosophie; 
id. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift far Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z.f. 
Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. 
Zeitschrift far Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. 


Les Facteurs Kantiens de la Philosophie Allemande de la Fin du XVIII* 
siécle et du Commencement du XI1X*. V. Dersos, Rev. de Mét., XXIX, 
2, Pp. 157-176. 

I. The method of demonstration in Fichte’s philosophy: No attempt 
is made to explain Fichte’s doctrine in detail, but merely to outline his 
method and indicate its results. ‘ Deduction’ is a misnomer for his method, 
which undoubtedly operates a prori, and is more exactly a progress from 
the abstract to the concrete. During this progressus the mind strives to 
find again, under the form of consciousness or practical realization, its 
true original self. Fichte insists that nothing is given in the mind except 
what the mind posits in itself, and that every given which is considered 
absolute is contradictory to the essence of mind. Consequently, we must 
follow the mind’s action itself if we are to discover the conditions of 
knowledge. We must understand everything at its source, beginning with 
the First Principle (the absolutely unconditioned Ego). But as the ‘I’ 
is the only thing originally posited, the original opposition must be the 
‘Not-I.’ This second proposition, unconditioned in form, is conditioned 
in content, because it is determined by the ‘I.’ Similarly the ‘I’ implies 
the ‘ Not-I,’ or in other words is determined by it. To reconcile the thesis 
(the ‘I’) with the antithesis (the ‘ Not-I’), we find the synthesis in the 
Absolute Ego which is posited as the union of the ‘I’ and the ‘ Not-l’ 
This reconciliation is possible only because the ‘I’ and the ‘ Not-I’ limit 
each other reciprocally. To be limited means to be partially (not 
wholly) suppressed and thus to be divisible. It is only by this divisibility, 
by this faculty of being limited that the ‘I’ and the ‘ Not-I’ can be 
combined in the unity of self-consciousness. In developing his system, 
Fichte not only invoked the synthetic power of reason suggested by 
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Kant, but he declares that the synthetic function is the peculiar and essen- 
tial function of mind. Its task is not only to unite the diverse, but also to 
resolve the oppositions created by the advance of the mind itself. In its 
essential aspects, Fichte’s method belongs to German speculative idealism, 
and we find it again extended and transformed in the thought of Schelling 
and Hegel. 

II. The method of demonstration in Schelling’s philosophy: With 
Schelling, method qué method remains subordinate. His thought never 
fails to be poetic and intuitive even when necessarily demonstrative. He 
extends the operation of Fichte’s method, first, by adding the philosophy 
of Nature to the philosophy of the Ego, and then by expounding the system 
of identity. Nature as object we can learn to know through experience, 
but nature as subject, productive nature (natura naturans), we can know 
only by positing the supreme causes of natural phenomena. We must ad- 
mit, as an absolute presupposition, that it is the ensemble of phenomena that 
truly constitutes nature, and that this All is both product and productive. 
Thus we have a duality of principle at the very heart of creative nature’s 
identity. Originally, knowledge comes only from experience, but this 
empirical knowledge becomes a priori when we recognize it as necessary. 
If we can know nature a priori, it is because nature itself is a priori. 
Nature being an organic whole, the organization rather than the materials 
it employs is the controlling principle of explanation. The whole ex- 
plains the parts, not vice versa. Nature is at once productive and know- 
able. But in order to be knowable, its productivity at each instant must 
be limited and checked. This limitation to nature’s infinite activity is 
self-imposed. The possibility of nature depends upon this duality (a 
duality within identity)—on the one hand a productive and positive 
tendency, on the other a tendency that is anti-productive and negative. 
The products of nature mark a moment of rest in the creative activity, and 
in them creative nature for a time is concentrated, so that infinite repro- 
duction is made possible—product begets product and becomes the 
principle of endless evolution. For Schelling, Nature is provided with 
that faculty of production which Fichte attributed to the Ego. What in 
nature seems like a ‘thing,’ like ‘matter’ or an ‘atom’ is in reality the 
product of forces. Whatever exists is the result of action, and action 
is possible only where there is opposition and reconciliation—thesis, anti- 
thesis, synthesis. Unlike Fichte, Schelling seeks ultimately in beauty and 
art for the secret of that identity which exists in conscious and unconscious 

L. S. CRawrorp. 
The Rationality of the Belief in the Reality of God. Euvcens W. Lyman. 
Journal of Religion, II, 5, pp. 440-465. 
The idea of God arises spontaneously in the midst of living religious 
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experience. Its rationality depends on whether religion gives us access to 
reality. Unlike science, which only pursues facts, and ethics and as- 
thetics, whose subject matter is values, religion has to study the fundamen- 
tal relations between facts and value. The idea of God shares this two- 
fold reference: it connotes reality, value, and some underlying principle of 
relation between these. God is a Cosmic Mind, who is working for the 
conservation and creation of value, and with whom man may be in rela- 
tions of conscious communion and co-operation. Is it rational to believe 
in the existence of such a being? Organized religious experience sup- 
ports the rationality of such belief, just as scientific experience supports 
the rationality of belief in natural and historical fields. Indeed the full 
meaning of religion is gained only through vital relation with a cosmic 
God who is creating and conserving values. The perceptive intuition of 
a divine presence and the synthetic intuition of a totality full of 
divine significance must be brought into relation with scientific judg- 
ments about reality and shown to be a coherent body of truth. 
This is the task of theology. The intuition of personality and of 
equality and solidarity belong together and enter into the intuition of 
God. The intuitions of prayer, reconciliation, truth, faith, beauty, har- 
mony, love, and sympathy must be organized into a systematic whole. 
In discussing the relation of religious and scientific reality, it is found 
that synthesis of knowledge in the sciences reveals a progress, an up- 
ward trend, which supports the rationality of believing in a real God, 
whose transcendent qualities give significance to man’s efforts. We must 
not only communicate and co-operate with this Cosmic Mind, which works 
to conserve and create values, but also must try to conceive of its relations 
to the cosmos itself. The laws of physical nature and the whole mech- 
anism of inorganic reality are the groundwork for value-creating process, 
the activity of an infinite, all-pervading Power. This inspires faith in the 


ultimate spiritualization of the universe. 
Maser V. Wison. 


The Hindu Dharma. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Int. J. E. XXXIII, 1, pp. 1-22 

Dharma is neither merely subjective nor external, but is accepted tradi- 
tion, and signifies all the influences that shape the individual and social 
destiny of man. It is the ethical and religious law regulating the life 
of the Hindu in every detail. It does not insist upon any set religious 
dogma, for truth is held to be not a matter of formula but of depth of 
spiritual experience, diversity of faith being part of the scheme of Provi- 
dence. The ends of life are four—dharma, or duty, moksha, or liberation, 
artha, or wealth, and kama, or pleasure. Moksha or liberation, is the aspira- 
tion of Atman, the soul, to come to its own. Only through dharma, the right 
regulation of artha and kama, can the divine destiny of the soul be 
achieved. Man comes into being for a divine purpose. Though the actual 
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man is separated from the well-nigh impossible ideal, the ideal is not 
thereby distorted. Holiness is attained only by slow stages through 
sacrifice and discipline. The highest life is that which translates into ac- 
tion the indwelling spirit of God; that which is the embodiment of self- 
denial, brotherly love and purity, of truth, beauty and goodness. The 
rules of dharma are relative to the four stages in the life of the Hindu, 
and to the caste to which the individual belongs. The caste system forms 
a real aristocracy; it is necessitated by the racial difference of Indian 
peoples; it takes account of the variance in natural gifts and abilities, 
and is thereby conducive to economic efficiency and to the attainment of 
moksha. When the classes fulfill their special functions, society is in 
accord with dharma and God is glorified therein. The caste system has 
resulted in the preservation and expansion of Aryan culture; even the 
lower classes being gradually civilized. The Orient has been mightily in- 
fluenced, both in religious life and in art, by the pervading “vision of the 
unity of all things in God” that has gone out from India. And as hitherto, 
has synthetized all the mighty influences she has met, so now it may be her 
privilege to harmonize “the mighty currents of the world’s great religions 
that have met on her soil.” 
E. CovucHuin. 


The Heart of Hinduism. S. RapwaxrisHran. Hibbert Journal, XXI, 1, 

PP. 5-19. 

Hinduism is at once a philosophy and a religion. The source of its 
beginning was the question of reality amidst the passing world, and the 
Hindu thinkers found the answer in Brahman, which, philosophically, is re- 
vealed as the indestructible Absolute, and religiously, is envisaged as the 
Divine Self-consciousness. The world is in a constant state of involution 
and evolution, and beings may be graded according to the degree to which 
they are manifestations of the Absolute. The stage of consciousness 
peculiar to a particular being determines the manner in which he is able 
to appreciate the Supreme. Accordingly creeds are relative to the stage 
of social development. Truly great teachers recognize this; Jesus justified 
the Law of Moses. The highest types of beings, the Buddhas, the Prophets, 
the Messiah, are veritable incarnations of God, and appear whenever a 
downward materialistic tendency dominates life. But these differ only in 
degree from the lower forms; the Hindu will accept the essentials of 
Christianity as soon as the Christian will admit that men may be saved 
otherwise than through the mediatorship of Jesus. The aim of life is not 
happiness, but the accomplishment of a purpose, the realization of the 
Spirit within ; a difficult and slow task which may not be effected in one 
life span. Progress is governed by the law of Karma, or moral causation, 
for God is not outside man but is an organic part of his nature. Every 
act is historic of the past and is prophetic of the future. The manner in 
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which the individaul attacks the problem of life varies as to what mental 
aspect is dominant, but all elements of consciousness are necessary to the 
perfect being. Knowledge reveals truth, right desire instills love and right 
action molds life. True wisdom, which is intuitive, though supported by 
reason, is the great purifier of life. It is the painful slowness of the 
cognitive process that gives rise to the multiplicity of creeds and in the 
lower forms to superstition. Recognizing this the Hindus, in their 
puranas, have dressed truth in fable for the safety of the weak of mind, 
and have accepted all forms of worship as inevitable and adequate, if 
the true purpose is realized, until higher may supersede without disrup- 
tion. It is due to this broadmindedness that the Aryan people have been 
so successful in the assimilation of the natives of India. The ethical ideal 
is a life of purity, love and renunciation. But conscious of the breach 
between human nature and the ideal, the Hindu has devised a code of 
discipline, the dharma, to train the individual in right conduct. Ethical 
principles are not subjectively imposed by the conscience nor objectively 
forced, but are the living spirit of the people, a growing process in response 
to the development of society and supported by the general conscience. 
The caste rules do not imply rights but responsibilities, duties, the self- 
realization of the individual. For the development of the individual lies 
in the concentration of his personality at a particular point in society. 
The aim of the Hindu dharma is to make all men Brahmins, to effect 
a perfect society where all men are moved by love to the extinction of all 
hate and the resistance of evil by force. But the imperfection of man 
necessitates the graduated scheme in the social organization. Retalia- 
tion is deep-rooted in human nature so it is conceded to the militant 
class to use force where submission to evil is wrong and resistance by 
love is impossible. Thus it becomes a duty and an opportunity for self- 
realization. “Thou shalt not slay” either man or animal, however, is the 
goal to be sought, the only law worthy of man. Hinduism is a process, not 


a result; a broad-minded philosophical outlook on life. 
Orvat Perry. 


La Philosophie d’O. Hamelin. D. Paropt. Rev. de Mét., XXIX, 2, pp. 

177-197. 

Hamelin’s Eléments Principaux de la Représentation presents a difficult 
and abstruse doctrine, but it is undoubtedly a work of rare metaphysical 
power and a monument of modern French thought. A disciple of Renou- 
vier, Hamelin always reflects the influence of the master. His philosophy 
is an unqualified rationalism, purified by that element of fidéisme so im- 
portant in neo-criticism,—it is a philosophy of the understanding (not 
intuition), and of liberty. But liberty, for Hamelin, has definite limits. 
Nothing exists or is conceivable apart from thought. Fundamentally, 
subectivism cannot be distinguished from objectivism, or, in other words, 
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the two terms are reconciled in idealism. We must find the common 
conditions of thought and of existence. Everything is intelligible both 
in the products of thought and in thought itself. The system of thought 
is the system of the world. How is it constituted? Hamelin’s problem 
was to find a principle of union which at the same time was a principle 
of distinction and of originality—a source of intelligibility, of fecundity, 
and of infinitely varied production. This principle Hamelin finds (fol- 
lowing Hegel) in correlation. For him, correlation is the first fact of 
knowledge and the supreme law of being. The world is a hierarchy of 
relations (rapports). There can be no concept of being without its op- 
posite, non-being, and from this it appears that the notion of relation is 
more fundamental than the notion of being itself. Just as relation is 
the synthesis of being and not-being, it in turn creates a new antithesis, 
number, reconciled in the synthesis time. Similarly, we have the follow- 
ing triads: time, space, movement; movement, quality, change; change, 
specification, causality. From causality arises the antithesis, finality. 
These unite in a final synthesis, the notion of a whole, independent, self- 
sufficient, free and autonomous—able to choose among possibles, in order 
to assure its own preservation and development. It is, therefore, con- 
scious. “Ce qui explique la conscience c’est le besoin de choisir.” This 
whole Hamelin calls the ‘ systéme agissante.’ Consciousness is the pin- 
nacle of the entire system, inseparable from liberty, and is the necessary 
condition of liberty. Although liberty is a necessary element of the 
system, it is subordinate, for the system as a whole is essentially rational 
and determined intelligence. 
L. S. Crawrorp. 


Ethics, Morality, and Metaphysical Assumptions. Louis Arnaup Rew. 

The Monist, XXXII, 4 pp. 481-sor. 

If we assume that ethics and metaphysics are distinct disciplines four 
different relations can exist between them. Ethics may be a base for 
metaphysics, or be independent of it, or be based on metaphysics, or both 
may be mutually dependent and so overlap. The first relation will not 
be discussed fully. It is found exemplified in Sorley’s Gifford Lectures, 
Moral Values and the Idea of God and in Kant’s philosophy. But even 
in the latter, God freedom and immortality as practical postulates follow 
on Kant’s examination and criticism of metaphysics. From different 
standpoints, the independence of ethics and metaphysics is urged by Ber- 
trand Russell, Maclver, Reid, Sidgwick and intuitionalists generally. 
Such attempts are subjectivist in tendency and fail to satisfy a consistent, 
rational, cosmic and eternal standard. Against the third relation it has 
been argued that there can be no transition between the ‘ought’ and the 
‘is.’ This is disproved by those cases in which a moral state is an ac- 
tuality and when a duty depends on a fact. Moreover, only when meta- 
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physics is taken in the mechanical sense of Decartes and Spinoza or in 
the naturalistic sense of Spencer and Stephen is it true that metaphysics 
is not normative or ethical. In fact, ethics and metaphysics have judg- 
ments of value in common. But these must not be exclusively ethical, 
because a metaphyisic must satisfy all parts of our nature, xsthetic and 
logical as well as ethical. Otherwise our view of the universe remains un- 
duly anthropomorphic. 

Since I adopt the grounding of ethics in metaphysics three questions 
are involved: What is my attitude to the Universe? What does that pre- 
suppose? How am I affected in character and conduct thereby? The 
universe is at least a good universe. But the term ‘good’ does not refer 
to animal satisfaction but to that experience in contemplative vein or as 
in a flash. “It is a glimpse of the universal through the particular, it is 
what men of religion have described as a vision of the ineffable in things 
of sense, and indeed it is religious experience of a kind, though it does 
not necessarily involve any formal theological creeds. It may be aroused 
by contact with natural objects, by intercourse with fellow human beings, 
humble or great, by joy in work, by creation, by discovery and by ad- 
venture, by things of the mind and by things of the body, by painting, 
music, poetry or any of the arts, by, in fact, any human experience what- 
ever short of what is gross or hideous or immoral. . . . This may be re- 
vealed in human moral goodness or in contemplation of beauty in art or in 
nature but is not exactly either. It seems to be intrinsic value itself.” 
Such a revelation has a definite affective tone, and must definitely alter 
our life and outlook. “In spite of the existence of pain and the apparently 
non-moral, and even the anti-moral character of the evolutionary process 
in nature ... the felt knowledge, even through pain, that Value is in 
the world can be a force revitalizing the whole texture of our moral life, 
the full realization of the importance of which must certainly, in its turn, 


most powerfully affect moral theory.” 
Woo.r Conen. 


Natural Piety. S. Avexanver. The Hibbert Journal, XX, 4, pp. 609-621. 

Natural piety is here taken to mean “the habit of knowing when to 
stop in asking questions of nature.” It is the recognition that there are 
in nature ultimate mysteries which we should simply accept and not try to 
explain. Just as in purely human affairs there arise new creations, ¢9. 
the distinctive style of Shakespeare, the democracy subsequent to the 
French Revolution, the conception of morality: introduced by Jesus, which 
can be understood but not explained, so also in nature there are critical 
changes of quality, new syntheses, which are fundamentally inexplicable. 
We can note the conditions out of which these new qualities arise but we 
cannot tell why they should assume these qualities. We can simply 
accept them; and such acceptance is natural piety. But these new qualities 
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are not mere mechanical resultants of their lower conditions. Life, for ex- 
ample, is resoluble without remainder into physico-chemical processes; 
but these separate processes do not constitute life. It is important to 
recognize that besides elements there is the form of their combination, 
which form is as much a reality as the elements and gives them their sig- 
nificance. No appeal is needed to a vital force or even an élan vital. One 
has simply to note the emergence of the new quality of life and try to 
describe what is involved in its conditions. Life is continuous with 
chemical, physical, and mechanical action, but this continuity does not 
mean that the material vehicle of continuity is carried over into life. The 
general characters of all existence are carried over from the lower to the 
higher—viz., space, time, intensity, et cetera. Hence to make a sharp 
distinction between life and mechanism is to be guilty of exaggeration if 
not of confusion. One needs to take note of their differences after 
having noted the fundamental continuity. Mechanism is distinguished 
by routine; life, by fine adjustments to varying conditions. But material 
action is not so much that from which vital action diverges, as a first ap- 
proximation towards vital. A single principle is manifest in the transition 
from matter to life. The emergent qualities, however, are unpredictable. 
They can only be accepted, not accounted for. They forever remain mys- 
teries,—“a part of the mystery which encompasses us and which we 
have no right to ask to penetrate.” The object of science is to discover 
the simpler conditions to which they are related. “The reverent temper 
which accepts them is the mood of natural piety.” 
J. H. Grurrirus. 


La notion d’objet et l’evolution de la physique contemporaine. A. Rey, 

Rev. Ph., XLVII, 9-12, pp. 201-242. 

From the point of view of objectivity modern physical science seems to 
be re-adopting as fundamental the principles of Descartes, i.e., the motion 
of (conceptual) particles. Thus the principle of the degradation of 
energy, long a support for metaphysical speculation as to the end of the 
world, was based on an illusion of the senses, and is completely dissipated 
by the kinetic theory of gases. Secondly, the electron is simply a con- 
ceptual support for a group of objective, measurable relations. Thirdly, 
Planck’s quantum theory is another step in the direction of atomic discon- 
tinuity, or ‘atomicity of action.’ Lastly, the theory of relativity promises 
to unite these various principles into one system, based entirely upon 
relationships inherent in the very nature of the conceptual object itself. 
In sum, the universe of relativity as defined by Cartesian co-ordinates, is 
one in which measurement is not restricted by any subjective idiosyn- 
crasies of the observer; the variations revealed in physical measurements 
belong wholly to the object measured. The theories of Weyl and Edding- 
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ton, by reconciling the present discrepancies between the quantum theory 
and the Einstein theory, lead to a still further unification and hence to a 


more complete objectivity. 
H. R. Smart. 


Are History and Science Different Kinds of Knowledge? A Symposium 
by R. G. Cottrncwoop, A. E. Taytor, and F. C. S. Scumer. Mind, 
XXXI, 124, pp. 443-466. 

I, By R. G. Collingwood. From the point of view of logic must a dis- 
tinction be drawn between the two kinds of knowledge called respectively His- 
tory and Science? History has been distinguished from Science traditionally 
by the statement that it is knowledge of the particular, whereas science 
is knowledge of the universal. This paper attempts to show that the dis- 
tinction is illusory. It implies an untenable metaphysical dualism which 
sets up two kinds of entity, an abstract particular and an abstract uni- 
versal. It has tended at different times to degrade now one, now the 
other, of these two disciplines, with the present tendency towards degrad- 
ing science into a false form of knowledge and towards finding the true 
form in history. The common assumption that the distinctive mark of 
the scientist is generalization, is a mistaken one. Rather the true scientist's 
activity may be described alternatively as the understanding of sense-data 
by concepts, or the realizing of concepts in sensation. The scientist’s aim, 
then, is to know the individual, not the abtsract particular. Thus the 
analysis of science in epistemological terms is identical with the analysis 
of history. The fancied distinctions between the two are the result of 
comparing a view of science as an actual process of thought with history 
as a dead, finished article. 

II, By A. E. Taylor. History and science are different. Pure science 
never attempts to affirm anything but a formal logica! implication between 
a proposition called a demonstrated proposition and a group of other 
propositions called premises for the conclusion; pure history, however, 
always tries to affirm the truth of a categorical proposition. Here, and 
not in the distinction between universal and individual, lies the root of the 
difficulty. Science is interested in viewing its subject-matter sub specie 
@iernitatis. History is interested in the temporal; if it is not, it de 
generates into politics and sociology. Our interest in men and ages of the 
past which have shaped our own destiny is not an interest in social 
types, but is rather like our interest in our personal friends and foes. 

III, By F. C. S. Schiller. Obviously, the question implies that his- 
tory and science cannot be wholly different. We must first discover 
why they become objects of human interest and to what ends they minister. 
The essential characteristics of science are prediction and control. For 
this, we must know the real as it is, as it will be, and as it has been. We 
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ask therefore—how has the actual come to be as it is? This is the essential 
question for history. Science can calculate the past only with the aid of F 
history. The two are of necessity co-operative. But every scientific truth i 
hopes also to have a future. It is not a timeless formula, an eternal truth 
apart from experience. Its time relation is left blank only in order that 
the law may be applied at any time. Professor Taylor’s ‘pure’ science 
is a pure fiction. He finds history and science irreconcilable as pure ab- at 
stractions; he does not appear to deny the actual collaboration of actual 
science and actual history. But history and science do differ somewhat. 
The historian can have no verification of his work except as his allega- 
tions are not grossly improbable. On the other hand, in science verifica- 
tion is possible through experiment, but no amount of verification suffices, 
even here, to prove a law absolutely true. The truth of both history and 
science is pragmatic, established in the same way as the rest of our knowl- 
edge. There are differences in the working of our method in history and 
science, but these are due to the materials dealt with. In the end the 
two stand and fall together. 

Epcar H. Henperson. 
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NOTES 


Tue INTERPRETATION oF HERACLEITUS. 


Professor De Laguna’s reply to my “Conflicting Interpretations of 
Heracleitus” * does not seem to me to weaken my main contention that he 
is radically at variance with Dr. Diels in his interpretation of the Sage 
of Ephesus. To be sure everyone agrees that Heracleitus is one of the 
sources of the Socratic-Platonic tradition, and that he exercised a significant 
influence on the thinking of Plato. I am sure I had no intention of inter- 
preting Professor De Laguna as denying so obvious a fact. But Dr. 
Diels speaks of Heracleitus as the joint-founder, with Plato, of idealism. 
And he supports his contention (1) by making the logos doctrine the most 
essential Heracleitian theory and comparable to the theory of ideas in 
Plato, and (2) by treating the doctrine of universal flux as the ‘husk’ 
of the sage’s teaching and comparable to Plato’s conception of the sense 
world. Professor De Laguna, on the other hand, practically suppresses 
the logos doctrine by elevating into the place of central prominence in 
his article Heracleitus’ conception of science or human wisdom, which he 
says is a product of the contact between human and divine reason. For 
him the product is everything. The logos doctrine is hardly mentioned. 
Then, too, he makes the theory of change the kernel of Heracleitus’ 
philosophy instead of the husk, a kernel which he does not scruple to re- 
commend as solid food for modern men. It was primarily upon the 
doctrines of human wisdom or science and universal change that he based 
the importance of Heracleitus as a philosopher. How, then, can he hold 
with Dr. Diels that the Ephesian was the joint-founder, with Plato, of 
idealism? Does he not recognize that referring to Heracleitus as one of 
the sources of the Socratic-Platonic tradition is by no means the same as 
conferring upon him the august title of joint-founder, with Plato, of 
idealism? I am not able to understand how Professor De Laguna can 
treat these two fundamental differences as mere matters of detail. 

Although I must insist that Dr. Diels and Professor De Laguna are 
radically at variance until the latter is able to make his mind go along with 
the former on these two points, nevertheless, in the light of the explications 
contained in Professor De Laguna’s reply, I admit that I over-stated his 
position in certain respects, and misinterpreted one or two passages which 
I still think were needlessly obscure. Perhaps I should have made it 

1See Phil, Rev., Vol. XXXI, pp. so8ff. and the references there given. 
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clearer that I was not dealing with that part of the article in which he 
discussed the political, ethical and religious theories of Heracleitus. 
Dante, Sommer Rosinson. 
Miami UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Daniel S. Robinson, formerly of the Department of Phi- 
losophy in Wisconsin University, has recently become Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Chairman of the Department of Psychology and Philosophy at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio,—a position made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Professor E. E. Powell. 

Professor A. N. Whitehead of Cambridge University has been elected 
President of the Aristotelian Society for the coming year. 

An international society for promoting the study of Spinoza and of his 
philosophy has been formed under the Curatorship of Professor Harald 
Héffding (Copenhagen), Dr. William Meijer (The Hague), Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock (London), Professor Léon Brunschvicg (Paris), and Dr. 
Carl Gebhardt (Frankfort-am-Main). A volume of studies is to be 
published annually, and issued to members of the association. The sec- 
retary of the society for the United States is A. S. Oko, Hebrew Union 
College Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The sixth semi-annual meeting of the Southwest Philosophical Associa- 
tion took place at the University of Southern California, November 11th, 
1922. A paper on the Concept of Independence in New Realism was read 
by Dean Rieber of the University of California, and also one on The 
Knowledge of Other Minds, by Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman of Occidental 
College. An executive committee was appointed to consider an enlarged 
scope for future activity of the society. This committee consists of 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling, University of Southern California, President; 
Henry Nelson Wieman, Occidental College, Secretary-Treasurer; Bernard 
C. Ewer, Pomona College; Dean C. H. Rieber of University of California, 
Southern Branch; and Dr. Carl S. Patton, Los Angeles. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL or Ernics, XXXIII, 1: S. Radhakrishnan, 
The Hindu Dharma; R. Kingsdown Pemberton, The Commensurability of 
Values; Rupert C. Lodge, The Genesis of the Moral Judgment in Plato; 
C. F. Taeusch, Sanctioning International Peace; O. Fred Boucke, The 
Relation of Ethics to Social Science; C. Claude Williamson, Hamlet. 


Mino, XXXI, 124: G. F. Stout, Prof. Alexander’s Theory of Sense 
Perception; G. C. Field, F. Aveling, and J. Laird, Is the Conception of 
the Unconscious of Value in Psychology? (Symposium) ; R. G. Colling- 
wood, A. E. Taylor and F. C. S. Schiller, Are History and Science Differ- 
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ent Kinds of Knowledge? (Symposium); W. Temple, Symbolism as a 
Metaphysical Principle. 


Journa or Expertmentat Psycnowocy, V, 3: Hulsey Cason, The Con- 
ditioned Eyelid Reaction; E. L. Thorndike, An Instrument for Measuring 
Certain Aspects of Intelligence in Relation to Growth, Practice, Fatigue 
and Other Influences; J. Q. Holsopple, Reliability of Scores in Steadiness 
Tests; A. R. Gilliland and C. R. Jensen, The Reliability of the Seashore 
Phonograph Record for the Measurement of Pitch Discrimination; A. P. 
Weiss, The Stimulus Error. 4: Percy W. Cobb, Individual Variations in 
Retinal Sensitivity and their Correlation with Ophthalmologic Findings; 
Helen H. Caldwell, Adult Tests of the Stanford Revision Applied to 
University Faculty Members; J. Crosby Chapman, Cumulative Correla- 
tion; Joseph Peterson, Learning when Frequency and Recency Factors are 
Negative. 5: H. A. Carr and Ella B. Osbourn, Influence of Vision in 
Acquiring Skill; Vivienne R. McClatchy, Differences in the Oral Re- 
sponses to Words of General and of Local Significance; J. A. Larson, 
The Cardio-Pneumo-Psychogram and its Use in the Study of the Emo- 
tions, with Practical Application; Robert L. Bates, A Study in Grades 
and Grading under a Military System; Lee E. Travis, Studies in Dissocia- 
tion; J. A. Haupt, The Selectiveness of the Eye’s Response to Wave- 
Length and its Change of Intensity. 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycnotocy, XXXIII, 4: Mabel F. Martin, 
Film, Surface, and Bulky Colors and Their Intermediates; J. R. Kantor, 
Can the Psychophysical Experiment Reconcile Introspectionists and Ob- 
jectivists?; Paul Thomas Young, Movements of Pursuit and Avoidance 
as Expressions of Simple Feeling; H. M. Halverson, Diotic Tonal Volumes 
as a Function of Difference of Phase; Malcolm K. MacDonald, An Ex- 
perimental Study of Henning’s System of Olfactory Qualities; Marthe 
Guernsey A Study of Liminal Sound Intensities and the Application of 
Weber’s Law to Tones of Different Pitch. 

Tue British JourNAL or Psycno.ocy, XIII, 2: W. H. R. Rivers, A. G. 
Tinsley, Alex. F. Shand, T. H. Pear, Bernard Hart, Charles S. Meyers, 
Symposium—The Relations of Complex and Sentiment; May Sturt, A 
Note on Some Dreams of a Normal Person; B. Muscio, Motor Capacity 
with Special Reference to Vocational Guidance; H. A. Hartridge, A Vin- 
dication of the Resonance Hypothesis of Audition (V); Alexander F. 
Shand, Suspicion. 


Tue Journat or Nervous Mentat Disease, LVI, 4: Charles F. 
Read, Diffuse Scleroderma with Concurrent Psychosis; Walter M. Kraus, 
A Note on the Relation of the Axillary Artery to the Brachial Plexus; 
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Raoul Leroy, The Syndrome of Lilliputian Hallucinations; Howard W. 
Potter, Endocrine Imbalance and Mental Deficiency. 5: Geo. W. Hall, 
Studies Schizophrenic Reactions; Harry L. Parker, A Case of Reckling- 
hausen’s Disease with Involvment of the Peripheral Nerves, Optic Nerve, 
and Spinal Cord; Ernest E. Hadley, The Mental Symptom Complex Fol- 
lowing Cranial Trauma. 


Hissert JournaL, XXI, 1: S. Radhakrishnan, The Heart of Hinduism; 
John Rickards Mosley, Antitheses in Christianity; G. G. Coulton, Rome 
and The Anglicans; John Baillie, The True Ground of Theistic Belief; 
Austin Hopkinson, Relativity and Revelation; R. H. Tawney, Religion and 
Business—A Forgotten Chapter of Social History; J. A. R. Marriott, God 
and Mammon; Charles Johnston, Karma and Liberation; James Moffatt, 
Dickens and Meredith; William Poel, The Elizabethan ‘Hamlet’; B. W. 
Bacon, Parable and its Adaptation in the Gospels; B. A. G. Fuller, The 
Eleusinian and Orphic Mysteries; H. Reinheimer, Co-operation among 
Natural Species. 


Tue Monist, XXXII, 4: Louis Arnaud Reid, Ethics, Morality, and 
Metaphysical Assumptions; H. E. Cunningham, Perception and Nature; C. 
E. M. Joad, A Criticism of Critical Realism; James B. Shaw, The Spirit 
of Research; V. T. Thayer, A Comparison of the Ethical Philosophies of 
Spinoza and Hobbes; R. D. Carmichael, The Logic of Discovery. 


PsycnoiocicaL Review, XXIX, 5: Albert P. Weiss, Behavior and the 
Central Nervous System; Zing Yang Kuo, How Are Our Instincts Ac- 
quired?; Joseph Peterson, Intelligence and Learning; J. A. Melrose, The 
Organismal Point of View in the Study of Motor and Mental Learning. 
6: S. W. Fernberger, Behavior versus Introspective Psychology; H. N. 
Wieman, The Unique in Human Behavior; R. H. Wheeler, Analyzed 
versus Unanalyzed Experience; C. M. Campbell, What can Psychology 
Contribute to Our Knowledge of the Mechanism of Mental Disorder? 
With Some Comments on the Term ‘Depression’; C. E. Ferree and 
Gertrude Rand, The Effect of Variations of the Intensity of the Illumina- 
tion of the Perimeter Arm on the Determination of the Color Fields; 
J. M. Rife, Types of Dextrality; Howard C. Warren, The Significance of 
Neural Adjustment. 


Tue Journat or Pumosopny, XIX, 21: John Dewey, Knowledge and 
Speech Reaction; H. R. Smart, Professor Perry's Empiricism; W. D. 
Wallis, Behavior and Purpose. 22: A. W. Moore, Some Logical Aspects 
of Critical Realism; James Bissett Pratt, Behaviorism and Consciousness ; 
H. N. Wieman, Knowledge of other Minds. 23: Franklin H. Giddings, 
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The Grounds of Presumption; J. R. Kantor, Memory: A Triphase Objec- 
tive Action. 


Tue Journat or Rexicion, II, 5: Eugene W. Lyman, The Rationality of 
Belief in the Reality of God; Kenneth Saunders, The Passing of Pater- 
nalism in Misssions; Harry F. Ward, Social Science and Religion; 
Samuel Guy Inman, The Religious Approach to the Latin-American 
Mind; Carl S. Patton, Did Jesus call Himself the Son of Man?; A. M. 
Sanford, Theological Doctrines and Social Progress; A. S. Woodburne, 
Can India’s Caste System Survive in Modern Life?. 6: C. W. Emmet, 
The Modernist Movement in the Church of England; A Eustace Haydon, 
From Comparative Religion to History of Religions; Abraham Cronbach, 
Psychoanalysis and Religion; S. F. MacLennan, Religion and Anthro- 
pology; William H. Leach, The Weakness of Protestantism in American 
Cities; Gerald Binney Smith, The Spirit of Evangelical Christianity. 


Revue Puuivosopnigue, XLVII, 9-10: A. Rey, La notion d’objet et 
levolution de la physique contemporaine; H. Carteron, L’idée de la force 
mécanique dans le systéme de Descartes; R. Lacroze, Sur une prétendue 
illusion de la memoire. Etude sur la fausse reconnaisance; J. Wahl, W. 
James d’aprés sa correspondence (suite). 


ve La Socréré Francaise de II, 1: R. B. Perry, 
Des Applications Philosophi du ‘ Behaviorism’ 


Levana, I, 3: G. Gentile, Educazione e liberta; C. Dentice di Accadia, 
Il pensiero pedagogico di Schliermacher (II); E. Codignola, Il concetto 
di educazione naturale in Rousseau (III); M. Casotti, L’idealismo e la 


pedagogia (III). 


Rivista pt Fitosorta Neo-Scuorastica, XIV, 3-4: Francesco Olgiati, Ul 
misticismo e la metafisica dell’essere; M. G. Settignani, L’elemento mate- 
matico applicato allo studio dell’ infinito nel “De docta ignorantia” di 
Nocold Cusano; Agostino Gemelli, La coscienza secondo le pit recenti 
ricerche della piscologia sperimentale ; Amato Masnovo, La filosofia scolas- 
tica e la sua storia. 


Zerrscurirt FUr Psycnotocie, LXXXVIII, 3-5: Georg Ries, Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Sicherheit der Aussage; T. Schjelderup-Ebbe, Beitrage 
zur Sozialpsychologie des Haushuns; V. Haecker u. Th. Ziehen, Uber die 
Erblichkeit der musikalischen Begabung. 4-6: F. Hildebrandt, Zur Theorie 
der stroboskopischen Bewegungen; V. Haecker, u. Th. Zichen, Uber die 
Erblichkeit der musikalischen Begabung (Il); J. Lindworsky, Umriss- 
skizze zu einer theoretischen Psychologie. LXL, 1-2: Franz Hildebrand, 
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Zur Theorie der stroboskopischen Bewegung; Edgar Rubin, Zur Psycho- 
physik der Geradheit; T. Schjelderup-Ebbe, Soziale Verhaltnisse bei 
Vogeln. 3-6: H. Rotschild, Untersuchungen iiber die sog. Zéllnerschen 
anorthoskopischen Zerrbilder; Jakob Bappert, Neue Untersuchungen zum 
Problem des Verhaltnisses von Akkommodation und Konvergenz zur 
Wahrnehmung der Tiefe; V. Haecker u. Th. Ziehen, Uber die Erblich- 
keit der musikalischen Begabung (III) ; Martin Eloors, Uber den Einfluss 
der Gréssenvariierung bei Gedachtnisleistungen; R. Hennig, Neue Unter- 
suchungen zu einem Fall von abnormen Datengedachtnis. 
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